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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


G. W. CARLETON & Co, 


490 Broadway, New York. 
oe 
4S. 
499 MOSBY AND HIS MEN. 499 
A record of the adventures of that renowned partisan leader 


John 8. Mosby, Col. 0.8.4. By J. Marshall Crawford. 1 vol., 
19mo, with portraits of all his officers. A book of thrilling 


interest. Price $1 75. 
499 YS BORMAN le 499 
The last Confederate cruiser. Being & complete narrative of ber 
famous cruise around the world, and her exploits, from the day 
she left London under the name of the “ Sea King ” until the day 
of her surrender to the British man-of-war “ Donegal,” by Cornel- 
fus E. Hunt, one of her officers, 1 vol, 12mo, Illustrated 
Price $1 50. 


499 499 
Being a volume of devotional readings, both prose and poetry 
original and selected, by the author of “Rutledge.” Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, with illuminated borders, beveled boards 
and red edges, Price $1 75. 


499 499 

An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 
by Dr. Cumming, author of “The Great Tribulation,” &c. A 
volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


499 499 

Its historic origin and relation with the Eastern churches; a 
searching exposure of the unfounded claims of the Papacy. By 
the celebrated Abbe Guettee of Paris, with introduction by A. 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of New York. $1 75 


499 499 
A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J. Evans, author of 
“ Beulah,” “‘Macaria,” etc....Remarkable as this author's pre- 
vious volumes were, the new one, “ St. Elmo,” must be acknow- 
ledged not only her master-piece, but a master-piece of English 
Getion. Brilliant with genius, magnificent with word-psinting, 
powerful in plot, and intense in interest, “ 8t. Elmo” is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest American novel ever published. 

ta” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
verywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 








4 ROSARY FOR LENT. 





THE LAST WARNING ORY. 





THE PAPACY. 





8T. ELMO. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
TRADE MARK: 


Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number, 
SEOOND SERIES.— Trek, 


Taune tone: | perme |" tite 


CURTAIN 
DECORATIONS 


IN SATIN DAMASK, BROCATELLE, 


SILK TERRY, PLAIN SATIN, 


SHEETINGS AND PILLOW CASINGS. 


TABLE DAMASK AND NAPKINS, 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


WALRAVEN, 


No. 686 BROADWAY. 


BELOW FOURTH STREET, 








THE 


CIRCLE 


FAMILY HOCARTH. 
- New anp Estaresp Eprrion, 150 Sraz. PLarss. 
DESCRIPTIVE TEXT BY HANNAY, TRUSSLER AND 


In Forty-eight parts at 30 cents each. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


ROBERTS. 


OF THE SCIENCES. 


A Cyclopedia of Experimental, Chemical, Mathematical, and 
Mechanical Philosophy and Natural History, by eminent Scienti- 
fic authors. Introduction by Lord Brougham. Illustrated with 
portraits on steel, also many hund 
In azout 70 Pants, at 30 Czwrs zacz, 
COMPLETE WORES OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Tlustrated by Kenny Meadows, and with 
A Sunes or oven 100 Exzeant Stary Piatzs, 
Produced at a Cost of over Thirty Thousand Dollars 
Iw 52 Pants, at 80 Cents Bace. 


on wood, 





a - 
of engraving 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THE 


FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 
NEW YORE, A.D. 1867. 
Handel’s Oratorio of the “ Messiah” 
WILL BE PERFORMED IN 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK STREKT, 
(Near Canal,) 
On Tuurspar Evening, 25th April, 
Under the immediate auspices of the 
THE RECTOR, CLERGY, AND CORPORATION OF 
TRINITY PARISH. 
Fall Orchestra and Chorus of about 300 
Peritormers. 
The whole under the direction of the Organists of the Parish. 


PrincrpaL Vocatists: 

MISS BRAINERD, MISS STERLING, MISS M. PHILLIPS, 
MR. PERRING anp MR. THOMAS, 

At the Organs—W. H. Waurszr, Mus. Doc., and A. H, Mussrrar. 


CONDUCTOR, .........00 JAMES PECH, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


Members of Church Choirs in New York and the vicinity, and all 
Ladies and Gentlemen familiar with the Choruses in the Messiah, 
are respectfully invited to lend their aid in this performance. 
The Chorus Rehearsals will take place on the evenings of Tues- 
days the 2nd and 9th; and Thursday the lsth of April, in the 
arge Rooms at the rear of St. John’s Chapel, at 8 o'clock pre 
cisely. 
A full Rehearsal, with orchestra and chorus, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon the 24th of April, at 4 o’clock. 
On the morning of the Festival, it being 
The Feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, 
THERE WILL BE 
4 FULL CHORAL pry ved x peated CHURCH, 


Gulhcd etenn ef tane Dakin, 
The Sermon, by the Rev. the the Rector of the Parish. 


Tickets for the Oratorio, One Dollar. To be had of the Sextons 
of the Parish, at the Churchee of Trinity, St. Paul’s, and at the 
Chapels of 8t. John and Trinity. Also at Messrs. Appleton and 
Co., 443 Broadway; Pott and Amery, 5 Bible House, Cooper I[n- 
stitute; the Church Book-store, 762 Broadway; F. W. Christern, 
862 Broadway, and of Sheldon and Co., Broadway. 

Reserved Pews, suitable for families, may be obtained of Mr. 
Andrew Craig, Sexton of 8t. John’s, 's, Variek Street, at the Clergy 
Office, in the rear of the building, from 8 to 4 0 o'clock daily. Price 
Ten Dollars and upwards. No tickets, however, will be sold at 
the doors on tne night of the Oratorio. 

J. F. YOUNG, D.D., 
Chairman of the Committee of Management. 


At GIMBREDE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 

from all we serve for the elegant way our Wedding Cards and 

Envelopes are executed. We frequently re executed orders, 

having fallen into the hands of inexperienced parties (not engrav- 

ers) who attempt that which they do not understand. For the 

best Wedding Card outa, be advised give reasonable notice, and 

go.to GIMBREDE'S, 588 or 872 Broadway. 

The New a Card 
Just a7 ae Per Pack on Fiery. 

These cards are im and much superior to the American 

GIMBREDE. 


imitation, 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
HE HORACE WATERS 
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and U; PIANOS, MELODEONS- ona 
GANS, who! and retail, to let; and rent allowed if ~ 4] 
same. Second-hand Pianos at 


payments received for the - 
bargains from $60 to $225. New seven Octave Piano, $275 


and Wi No. 481 Broadway. Cash pai for secon . 
a ‘arerooms, = =" —- mn 
ARIS.—INSTITUTION ad ay gene ee oueney. 

4 London ege of the 


Io yatio = “Goaey, ited] 1 pect dy of 
eee y 

French and other modern oes natural mathe 

—- or ny eg age branches of aliberal education, 

and spirit of the rar al ae 

e 
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THE ANEW 0 OF VIRGIL. 

Translated into English verse 
BY JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., 

Latin Professor in the University of Oxtord. 


17'Mercer-st., "New York. 


[Scott's Ballad Metre.) 


An elegant in large, clear type, handsomely 
prin toned paper. vol crown Syo., beveled boards, 
angered 80; halt calf 8s. 





ENTS . = ead Master, Mr. P. 
= b aes ve fae Bociety’s office, No. 24, Ola Rond-stieet, Ww. 
“The very Sheng! freshest, and = most accurate metrical OUT-DOOR SPORTS 
transl on of that has added to our literature.” . 
Sw Ourm erature"! CRICKET — ARCHERY — CROQUET — BASE BALL AND 
ONINGTON'S ZVEtD. other Out-door Sport Implements, New Patent Spring Handle 
C WesLL Ste, Publisher, Bat, Bases, Score-books, Belts, Spikes, Shirts, Caps, Shoes, and 


_| Uniforms; Prize bats and balls mounted in gold and silver; new 
Buckle for b. b. belts with name-plate, Ratkets, aerial cricket, 
Needle gun game and games of ali kinds, The most complete as- 
sortment. Send for price list to 

Cc, F. A. HINRICHS, 150 Broapwar. 


FRANCIS & LOUTHLEL, 








































































THE ALBION: 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THB BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 





calling st Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
vesceee loaves New York... . Wednesday, 4 
aA. sceccceecese leaves Boston ..... Be er 
SCOTIA......++++ leaves New York.... Wednesday, 
CUBE. o220-- -eesleaves Boston .... :l Wednesday, May 8 
PERSIA.........-leaves New York.. ---Wednesday, May 15. 
CHINA...........leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, May 22, 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
(Qhief Cabin Passage. ....6150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.....$100 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....850 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
BB AK pen hed ery 4 ane the tale caeaoels toe 
Ygned therefor. : —_ 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


& CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
S (Inztaxp). The Inman sailing twice a week, carrying 
, EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 








aut mee Pa Wideadee - ama First Cabin, $110; Bteer- 


le Done Curren 
© Bavie, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 


at reodsiete sateen. 
Bteerage peseage from e- y- or Queensto’ $45. 
cepee ean be bought here by persons for their 


fri 
fort farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. waaay Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 


TEAMED WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
Cs by QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 















a 

ENGLAND. epereet = -4 — 

VIRGINIA... ...++ 
VETIA.....000- 0 
QUEEN......... 

PENNSYLVANIA. ort 

mage 
FRANCE.,.......+++e00 (Buildi 





Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 
eont size oh Sees eee admits of very spacious State 


into the saloon ; the accommodations 
and orae are pen bene fe e rates lower than by any other 
ine. 


ced Su’ on each ship, free of 4 Pn men 
p  iasued tn hl A, conanry 40 to parties wishing to prairies 6 pas- 
of their friends from a Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) for 


pa here in currency. 
for any omennt issued | gagetie ot eng Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest 


Passage from New —— Giaiiaiee or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90, Gold ; STEERAGE, $30—payable in Currency. 


at the Orr1 Com- 
rant St Sodep asa frctage ket ie Page Oe 
of the Company, 3? 


Broadway. 
¥F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
Taroves m Twewntr-rwo Dars. 








Bteamships on the Atlantic Connecting on the Pacific with the 
DBIBOT Be. 00ccccccccccggeccccces CoLoraDo, 
Hewat JUNORY, ...sceseeee cod 
New Yorx,..... Lecccecccccvccces GoLpen Cirr. 
E  abeseoecsesocccoos 
NORTHERN LIGHT..........++0005 GoLpgs Acz. 
recap uum eocccecs eocccccce .-»-Mentana, &c. &c, 


ol Capel Biseet eat at BD velo will leave Pier 
no. & ot North Ry iver, loot of clock, noon, 
the lst, 11th and 2ist of ev 7 ment (except when those 


dates —— on Sunday, and then on SaTurDay), for 


ALL, connecting, via Fioeme. with one of th 
Company's steamships Panama for 84x Feancisco, touching 
at ACAPULCO. 


Departure of 11th of each month connects with steam 
innhomtimbainiae” 
The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
A discount of Owe-Quarrsr from Cy A egy oa 
allowance of ie cn oo eke dt 
daahargen, ize Pa tee saa Pals cas aa socente 
allowed each adult, 
and attend to ladies and 





a e received 
oe goat alarpanen 
‘An experienced Surgeon on board. Medicine and attendance 
ree, 
Passage Tickets at 
pisy hanes oon ob the what fot o ot Norte 
. F. BR, BABY, Agent, 


FOR BREMEN VIA | ‘SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP Co. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. §& MAIL STEAMSBIP 
ATLANTIC, 
CB ARLES HOYER, Commanper, 
Will Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAY, APRIL Cth, 
Art 8 O'CLocg, A.M. 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND ne 


Takin; ngers to Southam ot eae 
4 Soe men papeten BUS Oe or its cat 


First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southam ampton, &c. toNew York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; $43. 
™ Excumston Tickets, Our ano Home. 
$210; second cabin $130; steerage $70, 


To be fi i bh 
WESTER: lek Oh Cace We, May 4; BALTIC, Capt. 


A. G. Jonan, April 20. 
Fortusr DEPARTURES FROM gh es June 1, 15, and 29; 


July 20; ae. 3 and 17; Sept. 9 and 
For freight or passage apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY AMBRIOAN LINE 
TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK. AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 

the New York Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers MISSISS 4S 4 

GUIDING sTAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, 

Pier No. 46 North River, at noon, on the following days, + at 


Falmouth : 








ARAGO, H. A. Gapspew ...... SATURDAY, April 138. 
MISSISSIPPI, C. BUMNBR...... 8 ATURDAY, April 27. 
FULTON, C. H, Townsenp.. ..SATURDAY, May ll. 
GUIDING STAR, E. Van Sick. “SATURDAY, May 25. 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspEn....... SATURDAY, June 8. 
And every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 


I viatrsanaceeonecesseces e120 
mBeconmd Classe ..............0. 000005 70 
Through ‘Tielets te London. S&S exira. 


An experienced Surgeon on board. 
The ee will not be responsible for specie or valuables 
unless bills of lading, having the value expressed, are signed 


therefor. 
K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. Co. 
Sos J. CUMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and HL 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 


Jos. J. Sonmgess, Agent, 
1 Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General ‘Agent in Europe. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


Screw Srzamers OF THE Norte GzRMaw Liorp run 
regularly between New Yor! and Southam 


k, Bremen, 
12, 26, 1867; Feb. 9, 23. From Southam 
16, 30, 1867; Feb eb, 13,27. From NEW YO 
Feb. 9, — "March 9 





+, & ™ New York to Bremen, Lonpos, 
Beves, and SoUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, cf Becond Cabin, 
$75; Steerage, $37 50. m Bremen to’ Naw Yorx—First Ca- 
bin, igizs: Second (abin, in, $85; Steerage, $47 50. Price of passage, 
payable in — or by equivalent in currency. 
vessels take freight to London and Huli, for which 
a bills of lading are signed. 


An experienced surgeon is ~~ to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ee ee en a Se ND ES Oe 

Bills of Lading will positi d before goods are 
cieared at the the Cestimn House 

Specie taken to Ha Southampton and Bremen at the 
aA_A rates, For freight or passage erly to 
OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 
FOR NEW ORLEANS DIRECT. 


[BLACK STAR LINE. 





ly not be deli 





RK. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West 8t., cor. Cedar. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 





FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 


The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s New Steamer 


- | cars to Cincinnati or 
Ls Connects at Harrisburg with train for Erie and 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP — 


Freep cares Takats 9 een a 
currency. Reduced Ay avi le for six 
months, 


CELLA......... ptain oats A 

iti pa, Se ie fs Ya at 
eeeeee e 

BELLONA. — Dixon, trom = leew York, Jeno 8. 

elegant Bri Steamship CELLA 

Pier er Mo Ne Berth iRiver, “ene calling at uk ob EZ 


atil fortes oa. 2 the steamers of this line will call at 
Brest to land passengers. Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
“Freight will be. take a th h Bills .. gi 
re! w en an ro! oO ven, to 
Beste, Antwerp, R terd and D - wad 


For treet ele peply to Rey ROBT. N, N, CLARK, 6 , 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


and $30, 

















'SAVONINE. 


> 4 A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CON. 





CENTRATING TIME, 
MONEY. 


ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO 241bs. BAR-SOAP. 


From the daily receipts of Testimonials from all parts of the 
United States, it appears that SAVONINE = be used for » 
hundred purposes ook hitherto clai by the turers, 

Manufactured in t country only by 

GLAMORGAN 80AP "CO., 45 Broapwar, N. ¥. 

Some districts still upen to responsible agents, 


The Original Virgin Honey Soap. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot of isaears 8TEET, North Ld New am 


SAVING 








—Connec at ton Junction with the 

wannaand Western road, and at Easton with the Valley 
Railroad and its connections, pan a direct line to PI BU 
AND Lig ~_— without change of cars. Also to the Oil Re 


gion and 
GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Three ba nae ouine daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LIND 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
:—Commen 


cing Jan. 7, 1867, 
Leave No a Ea tom, Maeeh Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkes- 
At a. m, 
barre, Mahanoy Ci {_*% 
8 am, Mail” reat Bendy Fitston Bing Water 
Scranton, Wilk Ukesbarre, Great Bend, jog Binghampton, de. 
9am. Fast Line for Allentown. ng, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the We West,” with but one change 
cago, and but two c' to8t Louis 
e Oll Regions 
12 m. Train for ae Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Reading 
7: | poetic osstohany, Se. 
4 p. m.—Train r Kaston, Bethlehem, and Mauch Chunk. 
5 p.m., for Somerville vad Fi 
5 p.m. —Erie Express for Easton, vesting. Harrisburg, Wil- 
lsimaport, Irvineton, Corry, Erie, &c. Sleeping Cars fon New 
aaspest, 


York to 
6 15 p.m., for 8om 
730 p.m, for Somerville. 
8,30 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, seading, 
Harrisburg, Pittebu aa the West. Bleeping Cars from Jervey 


ugh to tab 
Paditions! trains are run to Be py: and Elizabeth. 
Tickets for the West can be ob Posen the office ot the Cen- 
tral Ral of New eo oF berty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


Greenwich 8t. 
JOSIAH O, STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
Duskirk.” and all paue ne and South, 





345 A.M. Way Train, Dai Pde to Otisv 
STEAMSHIPS WILL LEAVE Pier 13 North River as follows: | (Wut Wir teatn for Port Jervis, Newoures aoa Warwick. 
MONTGOMERY,............. on SATURDAY, April 6./ 500 0 it Right t Expeens, Bethe, Sclemencs, ond Duakich. 
HUNTSVILLE...... eee reseessseceess on SATURDAY, April 13.|¢ 39 pm. Night Express, Delt for Baie | Salamanca, Dun- 
irk and a) ints West an: 
For freight or passage apply to 7.30 P.M. t Train, Daily, tor the West. 


Also Way Traios for egy Spring, Bassaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 AM,1!12 M, 1.45, 3.45, 4.30, 6.15 and #11.00 P.M.— 
Daily. On Weduesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 0 ‘clock. 

Express Trains run rect connection witn all Southern 
and Western Lines. 

Takes effect March Ist. 








PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New York. 
Satie cm: Rngianhy Sostaad, Sutend end. Wakes, 


TAFSCOTT'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
T LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, eal every ten days. 


Monat to the O& Gounzy, ot ns lowest fates, ahonld'apply to 


SS ee 








wM. &R. Bape, HUGH 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mzssuniee, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, New York. Gen’! Sup’t, New York. 
will sail for the above ports, from the Company’s Wharf, at 
Jersey City, on 4 
ImOLe, April 20.......ssese-seeeensesarenpay, May |RENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
| + gmoney to Massa ......--.s00-stecseecseeee wooo 00 EQUAL TO JAVA! 
VEER: 660 cjcreegccscccdce PPerrirr titty) 00 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent. HALF THE PRICE. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. Recommended and used by CLexorwan, Parsrctaws, and Pro- 
Se as the cheapest, healthiest, and best beverage in 
APSCOTT’S Pome 
Tr alte recommended by BISHOP JANES, and nearly all the 
LONDON AWD LIVERPOOL)» — men ot the M. E. Church. A ty & 


.- 
itor of the New York , ann ae 
THOMABTAY vOPHAM, of Bowdoin Coll Maine, and REV. DI ake 
BUSHNELL, of Hartford. By Ew YORK 
(It can be used eer © or, Aamo one-third of Java a. 
with two-thirds of 8 East Ino1a will make finer Coffee 
than Java mee Saemeey the nervous effect of the latter.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The Trade pg oa ly: oy eer Seal York City Wholésale 
Ronere | POOP or direct from the manufacto’ ”, 


154 READE STREET, NEW YORE. 


i Davina. Eeeecem, 
and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and 
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ness, into such a chaos of suffering and dread as life had be- 
come to her. There would be rest, but not the consciousness 
of it; she would no more exist. A little while 
have shrank from that, because love remain 
now—if she could but know the worst, know the truth, know 
that he could not be saved, or that he was safe, she would 
not care how sobn she ceased to be one of the facts of the | had 
universe. She had never mattered much; she did not much 
hts crossed her mind vaguely 
and rarely ; for the most part it was abandoned to the tumul- 
tuous agony of her ignorance and suspense. Still no letter, 
no message. The time wore on, and it was nine o'clock when 
Harriet heard a ring at the door, and a man’s voice asking to 
see Mrs. Routh. It was not a voice she knew; and even 
while she eagerly hoped the man mi 
from Routh, she trembled at the thoug' 
bearer of a communication from Geor; 
lence she had been thankful, but unab 
The man wa aclerk from Mr. Lowther’s office, and his 
errand was to deliver to Mrs. Routh a letter, ‘on very 
portant business,” he said, which he had directions to give 
He executed his commission, retired 

promptly, and Harriet was left alone to find the solution of 
all her duubts, the termination of all her suspense, in Jim 


THB | 











NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 1867. 








ht have come to her 
tthat he might be the 
e Dallas, for whose si- 


‘Qitevature. 





The soul! is dull indeed, and doub!y dead 
y hath lost the power to move ; 
Better almost that it this world had fled, 
For it has also lost the power to love! 
In the most callous heart must somewhere dwell, 
Though deep they lie, and have been slumbering long, 
Some chords that one day, waked by music’s spell, 
Will vibrate gently to some simple song! 
The plaintive warble of some woodland bird, 
The silvery tinkle of a tiny rill, 
Or half forgotten strains we may have heard 
Long time ago; these often send a thrill 
h the lonely breast, 
call back happy hours long passed away, 


into her own hands. 


The approaches to the Mansion House police-court, and the 
precincts of the court itself, were densely crowded. All sorts 
of rumours prevailed,respecting the reported discovery of the 
mystery which had perplexed the police and the public in 
spring. The arrest of two persona at different places, and 
the reports, garbled, exaggerated, and distorted as they were, 
of the circumstances which had led to the discovery which 
directed suspicion towards the second of the two accused 
persons, had keenly excited the public curiosity, The pro- 


of the scene, seemed to strike an ber brain her 
eyes. She never looked at Jim, but she saw him y; 
she saw also the look with which Routh regarded him. 
That look was murderous. As the boy’s story made his 
motives evident, as it exposed the fallacious nature of the se- 
curity on which Routh had built, as it made him see how true 
n Harriet’s prevision, how wise her counsel—though 
he hated her all the more bitterly as the knowledge grew more 
and more irresistible—the murderous impulse rose to fury 
within him. Standing there a mer, helpless, and certain 
of condemnation, ior he never had a doubt of that, the chain 
he had helped to forge by his counsel to Dallas was too stron 
to be broken ; he would have taken two more lives if he 
had the power and the chanee—the boy's, and that accursed 
woman’s. Not his wife's, not Harriei’s; he knew now, he 
saw now, she had not brought him to this. But the other, 
the other, who had tempted him and lured him; who had de- 
feated him, ruined him, and escaped. He knew her shallow 
character and her cold heart, and his fierce, vindictive, 
sionate, sensual nature was stirred by horrid pangs of 
and powerless hate as he thought of her—of the triumphant 
beau'y which he had so coveted, of the wealth he had s0 
nearly clutched—triumphant, and happy, and powerful still 
whiue he—he——! Already the bitterness and blackness of 
death were upon him. : 

And the boy! So powerful, even now, was the egotism of 
the man’s nature, that he winced under the pain of the defeat 
the boy had inflicted upon him—winced under the defeat 
while he trembled at the destruction. He had kept him near 
him, under his hand, that if the need should he might 
use him as an instrument for the ruin of George Dallas,.and 
so had provided for his own ruin. The active hate and per- 
sistent plan of another could not have worked more surely 
against him than he had himself wrought, and the sense of 
the boy’s instrumentality became unbearably degrading to 


him, wounding him where he was most vulnerable. 


ceedings of the coroner’s inquest wu: 
known man had been raked up an 
the oozing out of even the smallest particulars relative to the 
two prisoners was eagerly watched for by the greedy crowd. 
Curiosity and expectation were obliged to satisfy themselves 
for the nonce with the proceedings in the case of Stewart 


in the body of the un- 


life was joyous as a summer's day. read with avidity; and 


But not alone associations’ power 

Doth music own; but in her voice divine 
“ Peace” in sorrow’s darkest hour. 
And at her beck the “star of hope” will shine 


somethin 
Through sorrow’s cloud ; and faith’s unerring hand s 


Thus all black and evil passions raged in his heart; and as 
his wife looked in his face, she read them there as in a printed 
book, and once again the feeling of last night came over her, 
of the ee ey of a sudden cessation to all this, and also 

& dreary satisfaction in the knowledge that it 


eo _ her power and his to bid it all cease—to have done 


Dallas was unable to appear; since the pre- 
vious day his illness had materially increased, and the official 
medical report pronounced it to be brain fever. Unconscious 
of the tremendous danger in which he stood, oblivious even 
of the frightful discovery which had struck him so heavy a 
las lay, under suspicion of a dreadful crime, 
in prison-ward, and under prison watch and care. So atten- 
tion and curiosity centred themselves in Siewart Routh, and 
the wildest stories were propagated, the wildest conjectures 


Will clearly point towards a “ better land oat o 





ALWAYS LOVE. 
Because Love's sigh is but a sigh, 
heart discl 


Because the rose must fade and die, 
Is it the less the lovely rose? 
Because black night must shroud th 


3 b for- 
She tenes cn ue anne 00 OG The prisoner had been brought up, with the customary for. 





Looking at him, and thinking this, if the strange dream of 
her mind may be called thought, the curiotity of the crowd 

gan to anger her a little. hat was the dead man to them, 
the nameless stranger, that they should care for the ciscovery 
—that they should come here to see the agony of another 
man, destined, like the first, to die? The popular instinct 
filled her with loathing, but only momentarily ; she forgot to 
think of it the next minute, and the vagueness came again, the 
film and the dimness, and again the acute distinctness of 


sound, the intensity of vision. 


malities, at an early hour, and the examination, which was 
likely to last some time, had begun, when Mr. Felton, who 
was in the court with Mr. Carruthers, pressed that gentleman’s 
arm, and whispered : 

“ Look there! To the left, just under the window. Do you 


.” replied Mr. Carruthers. 
. Felton, in a tone of compassionate 
hus Routh and Harriet found 


Because chill Autumn 
Shall we distrust that Spring will come? 
Because sweet words are only wo 
Shall Love for evermore be dum 
Because our bliss is fleeting bliss, 
Shall we who love forbear to kiss? 


Because those eyes of gentle mirth 


magistrate, and add 


amazement. It was his wile. 


It was over at length. The prisoner was committed for 
trial. As he was removed with the celerity usual on such oc- 
casions, Harriet made a slight sign to the solicitor acting for 
Routh —a sign evidently preconcerted, for he a) hed the 

ressed him in alow voice. The reply was 
favourable to his request, and he, in his turn, signed to Har- 
Tiet, who left her place and came to where he was standing. 
He placed her in the box, and she stood there firmly, having 


bowed to the magistrate, who addressed her : 


themselves face to face again. As the prisoner’s eye, shifting 
restlessly around him, seeing curious faces, full of avidity, but 
not one ray of compassion, fell upon her, every trace of colour 
faded out of his cheek, and he drew one deep, gasping breath. 
Had she betrayed him? He should soon know; the story 


Must sometime cease my heart to thrill, 
Because the sweetest voice on earth 
Sooner or later must be still, 
Because its idol is unsure, 
Shall my strong love the less endure ? 


“You are the prisoner’s wife ?” 
“ 1 am.” 


“ You wish to speak to me?” 
“TI wish to ask your permission to see my husband before 


he is removed.” 


about to be told would soon enlighten him. Did he really 
think she had done so? Did he really believe it for one min- 
ute? No. He had tried, in the blind fury of his rage, when 
he found himeelf trapped, balked, hopelessly in the power of 
the law, and the game utterly up—when, in the loneliness of 
savagely over the hopes he had en- 
tertained, over the dazzling pictures his fancy had painted, 
then, he had tried to accuse her, he had hated and execrated 
her, and tried to accuse her. But in vain; villain as he was, 
he was not a fool, and his common sense forbade the success 
of the attempt. And now, when he saw her, her from whom 
he last parted with a cruel blow, and a word that was more 
cruel, it was as though all his past life looked out at him 
through her woeful blue eyes. Awtully it looked at him, and 
,even toa brief oblivion of the scene 
around him. She bad raised her veil, not quite off her face, 
but go that he could see her distinctly, and when he looked at 
her, his lips parted, in a vain heroic attempt to smile. But 
they only quivered and closed again, and she knew it, and 
drew the veil closely round her face, and sat thenceforth, | ¥ 
her head falling forward upon her breast, her figure quite 


Ab, no! let lovers breathe their sighs, 
And roses bloom, and music sound, 
And passion burn on lips and eyes, 
And Pleasure’s merry world go round : 
Let golden sunshine flood the sky, 
And let me love, or let me die! 


the night, he had brooded 





BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates, 


CHAPTER XVI.—STRONG AS DEATH, 


U terror laid its paralysing grasp upon Harriet ; 
upon her heart, which ceased, it seemed to her, to beat; 
upon ber limbe, which refused to obey the impulse of her 
will. Alone she stood upon the platform, long alter the train 
had disappeared, and thought failed her witu the power of 


“You may do so. Take care of the lady.” 

This to one of the officials. The tone of the magistrate’s 
reply to Harriet was compassionate, though he spoke briefly ; 
and he looked intently at her as she bowed again and turne¢ 
meekly away. He has said, since then, that he never sa% 
supreme despair in any face before. 

“You have not much time,” the policeman said, not un- 
kindly, who conducted her to the lock-up eell where Routh 
as, She made no answer, but went in, and the door was 
ocked behind her. He was sitting on a bench exactly in. 
front of the door, and the moment Se passed it her eyes met 
his. Fury and gloom wefe lowering upon his face; he looked 
up sullenly at her, but did not speak. She stood by the door, 
leaning against it, and said, in a low tone: 

“T have but a little time, they tell me. [am come to learn 
your will. It was agreed between us, once, that if the worst 
came, I shou!d Te with the means of disposing of 
your a I remem that agreement, and I have brought 
ou gl 
She put her hand to her bo30m, and took out of her dress 
@ small _, > contained prussic acid, and was sealed and 
d w 





movement; a blank fell upon her. A porter addressed her, 

but she stared stupidly in his face, and made no reply. 
“The lady's ill,” the man said to another. 
take her to the wailing-room, and fetch a cab. If you’ll come 

this way, ma’am——” 

Then Harriet’s taculties awoke with a start. “No, thank 
ou,” she said; “I must get home.’ And she walked swiftly 
and steadily away. Two of the superior officials were talkin 
close to the door through which she had to pass, an 


The ordinary business of the place and the 
on, intensified in interest to the spectators by the presence of 
the murdered man’s father, in the sensational character of a 
witness. Harriet’s relation to the prisoner was not divin 
by the public, and so she passed unnoticed. 

Jim Swain was, of course, the chief witness, and he told 
his story with clearness and directness, though he was evi- 
dently and deeply affected by the sight of Harriet, whom his 


quick eye instantly recognised, She took no notice; she did 


rr & A88, 

He started and groaned, but did not yet speak. 
“ The worst has come,” she said. “ Tao not say you ought 
not to face it out, still 1 only do as you once d me to do 
in such a case. The decision is with yourself. This is my 
only opportunity of obeying you, and I do so.” 

“ The worst has come,” he said, in a hoarse voice, not in 
the least like his own; “you are sure the worst has come? 
He said it was a bad case, a very bad case. Yes, the worst 


has come.” 


together 
she heard one of them say : 
“Very quietly done, if it was so; and I’m pretty sure it 
was; I couldn’t be mistaken in Tatlow.” 
The words conveyed no meaning, no alarm to Harriet. She 


not change her position, or raise her veil as the examination 
ed, a8 minute by minute she heard and felt 
the last chance, the last faint hope of escape, sli 


Her hand was stretched out, the phial in it. He made no 
attempt to take it from her. She held it still, and spoke 


the terrible certainty of doom become clearer and more im- | *gain 


went on, and out into the crowd 
way before she felt that she could bear the restraint, the sit- 
ting still implied by driving in any vehicle. But when she 
reached Tokenhouse-yard, and found that nothing was known 
there of Routh, that no message had been received from him 
since he had left that evening, she got into a cab and went 
home. No news there, no message, no letter. Nothing for 
her to do but wait, to wait as patiently as she could, while 
the queer state of affairs, com- 
mented upon “ master’s” absence on the preceding night, 
and hoped he had not “bolted”—a proceeding which 
understood was not uncommon in the case of gentlemen of 
Routh’s anomalous and dim profession. Nothin 


street. She walked along} minent. She heard and saw the boy—whose story contained 
the destruction of hope and life, showed her the utter futility 
of all the plans they had concocted, of all the pre 
i showed her that while 
they had fenced themselves from the danger with- 
out, the unsuspected ruin was close beside them, always 
near—wholly unmoved, It had com 
was over, it did not matter how. 
anger, no power of surprise or curiosity leftin her mind. As 
the golden locket was produced, and the identity of the por- 
trait with that of the murdered man was sworn to, a kind ot 
vision came to her. She saw the bright spring morning once 
more, and the lonely bridge ; she saw the river with the early 
sunlight upon it; che saw herself leaning over the t 
and looking into the water, as the parcel she had car: 


they had taken; 


it had happened; all 
here was no room for 





“have very little time. You will be searched presently, 
they tell me, and this will be found, probably. I have obeyed 
you to the last, as from the beginning.” 

a no chance—you are quite sure there is no 
chance 


“1am quite sure there is no chance. I have always known, 
if this happened, there could be no chance.” 

He muttered something under his breath. 

“I do not hear you,” she said. “ You are reproaching me, 
I dare say, but it is not worth while. If you make no use of 
7 zon 7 bape vie a me as much as you _ 

you do e use of it, reproach with time and life. 
Have you decided ?” ii 

“No,” he said; “ give itto me. IfI use it, it must be very 


soon—if not, never.’ 





th 
link in the evidence destroyed, passing by the arch 
her |a boy lay, whom she had pitied, even then, in her own great 
and terrible anguish. If anything could be strange now, it 
would be strange to remember what he then had in his pos- 
session, to render all her precaution vain. But she could not 
feel it 80, or think about it ; all Gop sees be hence- 


, for @ minute, the place she was in seemed 
fade ; the next, she took up the | look 
spoken, and every 


E 


sense of the words which 
face in the crowd, every detail of 


She laid the phial on the bench beside him, and he took it 
up, and placed itin his breast-pocket. Sie did not touch 
him, but when she had laid the phial down, stepped back, and 
leaned against the door. ; 

“Is there anything you want to know—anything I can tell 
you?” she asked. “ in, my time is very short. 
“No,” he said; “it 1 make up my mind to go through this 
T shall, know alil waut; if I don’t, 1 need not know any- 


“ Just 80,” she said, quietly. He looked on the ground, she 
ed at him, ° 


“ Harriet,” suddenly, “I ,I—" 
“ Hush,” she mala’ Sushing asaies for O20 brief moment, 
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out herhand, “ Nomore. Allis over, and done | Clare blushed a little at her uncle’s 


is dead, and I am dead with it, Not a word There is, however, East but little work done for in- 
past , aD Ww 


in the 
“ What is to be done now about unfortunate woman ?| dividual customers. ’ Where clothes are not intended to fit, or 
She must be found. Apart from mary Me consideration, | are calculated to look equally well or ill on any one, lean or 
——~’ he touched his coat-pocket. “I must first Gaoepe would be infinitely distressed if any harm came to | fat, personal caprice has scanty scope, and accordingly, most 
er. 


. - 4 in Mohammedan countries are bought ready-made. 

faintest possible alteration | ‘TI really don’t know,” said Mr. Carruthers. “ There seems | This was once very much the case in Rome. The long gown 

softening, and a slight touch | to be no clue to her probable movements, and——Come in.” | of peaceful citizenship, the toga, worn by those in ac- 

known that I shall live} This was in answer to a knock at the door. tive pursuits, were easily chosen out of a heap. was not 

- Jim Swain came in, his face full of eagerness : until the ornamented tunic had supplanted the plain garb of 

e — you found her, sir? Is she athome? Does she bm = gpstlionn conquerors, that the tailor’s art had fajir- 
Ww n Rome. 

“No, Jim,” said Mr. Felton, “she’s not at home, and no one is not until the middle ages that we find the tailor play a 
knows anything of her.”’ * |really prominent part in social life. Then, indeed, we see 
“Sir,” exclaimed Jim—“ miss, I'm sure she’s somewheres | him portrayed as a merry, astute, but rather slippery charac- 
passage; at the door through which | about the prison. Has any one thought of lookin’ for her | ter, roaming the country in search of custom. He might be, 

there? She’d go there, sir and miss—she’d go there. Take | and no doubt occasionally was, a grave merchant-tailor, pay- 

me with you, and let us go and look for her. I daren’t go| ing scot and lot like any other burgess, belonging to a com- 
| alone; she wouldn't listen to me, she wouldg’t look at me ; | pany, wearing its livery, and taking his turn to do military 
to| but I’m sure she’s there.” duty with the civic guard. But this is not the lively vagrant 
“Uncle,” said Clare, earnestly, ‘I am sure he is right—I | whom the old black-letter tales in verse and prose present to 

feel sure he is right. Pray go; take one of the servants andjus. The true tailor of the feudal epoch had no shop; no stock 
him. The carriage is waiting for me; take it and go.” in trade beyond a few bobbins of thread, his needles, goose, 

Mr. Carruthers did as she desired. It was wonderful to|and shears. His life was an errant one. He was sometimes 
see the change that had come over him with the awakening | living at free-quarters in some baronial hall or great farm- 
of his better nature. He had always been energetic, and now | house, where good cheer was plenty, and ale not stinted; 
he forgot to be pompous and self-engrossed. and at less lucky perihelions of his destiny, he was glad to 

The streets in the dismal quarter of the prison were com-| take refuge in a smoky hut, and to patch and darn old vest- 
paratively silent and empty when Mr. Carruthers called to the | ments, in return for a crust and a shelter. 
coachman to stop, and got out of the carriage, Jim descending} Taken at its best, the tailor’s life was rather adventurous 
she clear low voice, whese tone he remembers, | from the box, and they n their dismal search. It was not|than enviable. He lived from hand to mouth, earning little, 

the face, these words: prolonged or difficult. and with small prospect of saving, since he was as often paid 
“ There is no God. It there were, there could be nosuch| They found her sitting on the ground, supported by the pri- | for his work by board and lodging as in the small silver of 
men as he, and no such women as I.” son wall, which she had contrived to reach by creeping under | the period. He was obliged to drive incessant bargains as to 

When she was a short distance from the police-court, and | the strong barrier of iron spikes which protects the in On | the remuneration for his labour, and these bargains were none 

ond the solicitor’s sight, she called to the driver from the| the side which turns its external wall to the street. There, | the less hard because they had often to be made with some 
window that she had changed her purpose, and desired to be | fenced in by the terrible bristling barrier, she lay, in an angle | knowing housewife—spouse of a yeoman, an esquire, or a ci- 
set down at St. Paul’s Churchyard. where there was little reeort of footsteps and -but dim light— | tizen, as the case might be—but always wide awake to the 

The arrival of the prison van at Newgate excited the usual | acorner in which the tired wayfarer might rest, unquestioned, | great cardinal rule of feminine econcmy, that a penny saved 
sensation which it projuces among the public who congre-| for a little, by either the policeman or the passer-by. And | is as good, or better, than a penny got, The bustling, shrill- 
gate in the neighbourhood of the prison to see it dischargeits | no more tired wayfarer had ever sat down to rest, even in the | yoiced, untiring Dame Partlet ofa matron, the managing, no- 
wretched contents. The majority of this crowd were, as| pitiless London streets, than the woman who had dered | table mist ot a house, is somewhat obsolete now; but in 
usual, of the dangerous classes, and it would have afforded | about until the friendly night had fallen, and had then come | the middle ages, she flourished gloriously, and the tailor had 
matter of speculation to the curious in such things to look at | there to die, and have done with it. a sharp eye upon him during his professional sojourn. 
their faces and calculate, according to the indices there given,| They took her to her own home, and when they removed! If he were not sorely slandered, the wandering tailor stood 
how many of the number would one day take a personal part} her shaw! a slip of paper, on which George Dallas’s name was | in much need of such a check. His light-fingered propensi- 
in a spectacle similar to that at which they were gazing with | written, was found pinned to the front of her dress. It con-| ties were the subject of universal railing. True, he only stole 

curiosity, which renewed iteelf daily. On this occasion the | tained these words: in the way of bis trade, but that made his appropriation of 
sentiment prevalent on the outside of the grim fortress of what other people had bought and paid for the more aggra- 
crime was shared in an unusual degree by the officials, and| “The boy's story is true. I did not keep the diamonds| yating. We must remember that it was only on the mate- 
om. not criminal, inhabitants. Not that a supposed mur-| taken out of the studs. You sold them when you sold your| rials, at apyrate in the houses of the well-to-do, that the roving 

s arrival was any novelty at Newgate, but that the sup-| mother’s. I was always sorry you ever knew us. fasbi had to te. Rough country cloth, frieze, linsey- 
posed murderer in the present instance was not of the class “H. Rovrs.” | woolsey, these were commonly made up at home into clothes 
among which society ordinarily recruits its murderers, and the ° od enough for everyday wear; but the fine cloth from 


. * * 
circumstances both of the crime and its discovery were ex- ruges or Klorence, the Genoa velvet, the Venice silke, the 
Thua, when the gate by which the prisoners were BR -~ « Dallas is in New York with Mr. Felton who is ges 


u is affairs, with a view to a permanent resi- | costly webs of gold and silver, the furs of price sold by foreign 
to be admitted unclosed, the yard was full of spectators. twrom Hogland. “Tim Swain, whose education includes the| traders from Libeck—it was on these expensive stuffs tuat 

Four prisoners were committed that day: a burglar and bis| 7+ of writing now, is attached to the personal service of Mr. | the crafisman had to exhibit his skill. 
assistant; a merchant's clerk who had managed a forgery 80] Hajias. who is undergtood to be his uncle’s heir. Our ancestors, just as they made up for months of spare 
remarkably cleverly that it needed only not to have been| Migs Carruthers is at Pofnings, not to be tempted by Lon-| living by one great gluttonous feast, were content to dress 
found out, to have been a stroke of brilliant genius; and| don and its pleasures ; but the absence of the you mt shabbily in general, emulating the peacock’s splendours on 
Btewart Routh. The door was opened, the group of specta-|iifui heiress is not so deeply deplored by “ society” as it|holidays. The rich materials which they bought, now froma 
tors gathered round. First the lar, @ wiry little man, | wouid be, were it not y known that she is engaged. lar, now at a fair, and again in one of their rare visits to a 
more like the tailor of real life than the conventional hero of —Concluded. arge city, bore an immoderate proportion to their annual in- 
the centre bit and the jemmy. Next, his assistant, an indivi- come, but were meant to last, laid up in lavender, and locked 
dua) of jovial scones, tempered with responsibility, like |, in oaken presses, for the adornment of two or three genera- 
a ular president of school feasts, or the leader of a village 


P' TAILORS. tions. The journeyman tailor, to whom these gorgeous fa- 
choir. Thirdly, the forger, remarkable for nothing in hisap-| Tailors, to the archeologist, present the same difficulties} brics were intrusted, was naturally exposed to great tempta- 


except its abjectness of fright and bewilderment. | that beset the naturalist who tg the renowned ees tions. Every cutting and remnant of the sound broad cloth, 
These had emerged from the darksome recesses of the hide-| the snakes of Iceland: of old there were no tailors. In the | the three-piled velvet, the crisp silk, had its money-value; to 
ous caravan, the first and no slight instalment of their punish-| primeval and earliest of the historic ages, clothes were made | embezzie a portion was to secure something that could readily 
ment, and had been received with comparative indifference.|/and mended without professional assistance. Such simple| be turned into cash. a after the barvain about 
A passing glance was all that was accorded to them by the ments as were worn were shaped and stitched by the deft | pay had been struck, a second and flercer debate ensued as to 
wail the appearance of the “ gentleman” who| fingers of women, as is the case among savages even now. | the quantity of stuff required. There was grudging measure- 
was in such very serious “ trouble.” The housewife of elder times, divider of bread, queen-bee of | ment, sharp supervision, loud complaint. ‘Then came into ex- 
But the gentleman did not follow his temporary associates, | the hive, had fifty cares pressing on her mind from which her | istence the familiar terms of cabbage and cribbage; while the 
the policeman in attendance held the door open, and | successor is free. Not only was the commissariat under her|craftsman’s nickname of “Saip’” was due to his supposed 
told to “come oa.” Then he stepped into the van and | charge, larder, and cellar, and granary, the flitches in the wide | tendency to cut the cloth too short—a peccadillo denounced 
up to the compartment in which Routh had been placed. Af-| chimney, and the clucking tenants of the hen-yard, but the|in many a ballad. 
ter an elapse of a full minute he emerged, and addressing the | clothing of husband, children, servants, all devolved on her | Very likely, the tailor was often hardly used; it is proba- 
lookers-on generally, le said : She and her handmaidens were never idle. Summer and | ble that he was often the object of unjust suspicion, of all bur- 
“There’s something queer the matter with him, and I| winter, there were endless stores of flax and wool to be spun, | dens the hardest to remove from the shoulders of any caste 
think he’s dead !” and carded, and bleached in the dew and the moonbeams;| or class of men. but, again, it is certain that a vagrant life is 
A atir and confusion among the crowd, and the governor | there was reeling of yarn, and jealous measuring of web | not conducive to a very strict morality, and the hedge-school- 
called for. A matter of tact turnkey advances, saying, in a| freshly sent back from the weaver’s or the fuller’s; and then | master of Ireland, the gipsy, and the Wanderjahr journeyman 
business-like tone: the work of shears and needle for the common good. of Germany, still to be met with on the tramp which a pater 
“ Haul him an, ond let’s see.” A purely domestic p ) in ve | limate and country, | nal government imposes on him, do not compare favourably 
They do haul out, and they do see. His face is rather | was the making of wearing apparel. The goatskin braccw# of| with more stationary citizens. That the tailor of the mid- 
bluish in colour, and his eyes are open, but his hands are | the Breton were as essentially home-made as the gaily check-| die ages was a merry vagabond, able to thrum the lute, to 
clenched, and his tongue is rigid. And he is quite dead. So/ ered plaids in which the Scottish Highlander draped himself. | sing a good song, and to teach the dull dwellers in lonely 
there is a great sevsation around the prison, the senseless| A white Grecian tunic, « flowing eastern robe, the horse-hide nges the last court-game of cards, or tell them the newest 
figure is carried into the yard, and the gate is promptly shut, | mantle of some grim, rawboned horseman pressing on towards | jest and freshest scandal, we may well believe, His real or 
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as she leaned forward he saw her awful face. 

you, Mrs, Routh,” he said, with intense pity. 
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the rumour spreads through the crowd, trying to find chinks | the lands of wine and wheaten bread, were equally of home | supposed rogueries were often condoned for the sake of the 
which do not exist, and to hear sounds inaudible, that the| manufacture. The shepherd of Southern Greece, in hissheep-| enlivenment which his visits afforded to the inh of 
“ murder” case is d of, the prisoner having tried, con- | skin jacket and dogskin cap, was as much indebted to wifeor | dreary districts, tar from camp and capital. 


and himeelf. And, though the incident is} mother for the raiment he wore, as is a Red Indiantothe| The man-milliner. the “ woman's tailor” of Shakspeare, he 
highly sensational, the general feeling is eappeminent. squaw who has toiled for weeks to deck his moccasins with | who brought home Katharige’s gown in the “ Taming of the 
A woman, plainly dressed and closely veiled, who hasbeen | beads, and wampum, and porcupine quills, in the daintiest | Shrew,” was a variety of the gecus who would now appear 
about the street for some time, and was there when | style of barbaric finery. strange to us. He survives, however, in the “ Damenkleider” 
the van arrived, has seen the figure lifted from the van, and| ‘The great cities into which vast populations were gradually |of the Fatherland. Wien Steele wrote, and even when 
has heard the rumour. But she waits a little longer, until a| coaxed or coerced by their princes, were the true cradles of| Hogarth etched, the morning levee of a Loudon fine lady 
iceman comes out of a side-entrance, and while some eager | tailordom. What suited well with the simple life of the tent | would have been incomplete without the tailor. Per the 
uirers, chiefly women, question him, and he tells them itis | or the farm, did not suit with the bustling existence of the | period of trunk-hose and ruffs, the Renaissance per was 
quite true, the man committed for trial for the riverside mur- | court, the forum, the temple, and the bazaar. In an_Asiastic | the golden age of tailoring. Then, when a doublet bad to be 
der is really dead, she stands by and listens. Then she draws| town it is that we find what is perhaps the most primitive | pinked, and slashed, and gored until the original stuff was al- 
her shawl closely round her, and shivers,and goes away. type of the tailor. These oriental sartors are very g’ ;| most hidden by the satin, and silk, and cloth of gold let into 
she bas taken a few steps, she fal:ers and sways a little,| they live and work her, occupying whole streets, and | the fabric—when hose were bombasted and gallooned—and 
but she leans against the wal,’ her hands pressed upon her | falsifying, by their pacific demeanour, the old cynical proverb | when thousands of seed-pearls were lavished on the embroi- 
breast, quietly, attracting no attention, until she has regained | respecting the disagreement of two of a trade. — of a single suit ; the courtly fashioner realised great fame 
‘her composure and her breath, and then goes on, along the} A curious sight does one of these tailors’ quarters A awe and high profits. Tue merchant-tailors predominated by this 
street, and so out into Holborn. on a fine summer's evening, while the golden light tells that | time, and customers looked to their tailor for materials as well 
there is yet a space of time before the muezzin’s shrill call to | as skill. 
“ She has not been seen or heard of, at his chambers or at| prayers shall ring forth from the minaret hard by. There, at} 1t must have been a melancholy Decline and Fall of the 
home,” said Mr. Carruthers to Mr. Felton, late that evening. | open windows, or on mats and benches thrust into the nar-| antique art when the severe simplicity and prosaic ugliness of 
“ Nothing is known of her. They say she has no friends ; 1| row street, the patient Moslems sit crosslegged at their work. | modern modes supplanted the old school of dress. et it is 
Could not find out from the servants that she has a single ac-| Mustapha, with wiry moustache waxed to a point, his red cap | but a little time, measured by years, since Ranelagh’ bloomed 
eginteoee even to whose house she could have gone.” set a littleawry on his head, and with ad stuck into the | like a flower-garden with the gorgeons hues of masculine ap- 
. Felton was infinitely distressed by this news which Mr. | shaw! le taat enwraps his trim waist so tightly—a ‘l'urkish | parel. Many of us, who would take the imputation of old age 
whose active benevolence, ed by the judg-| dandy in his way—is covering ¢ seam of s gay Albanian | in very ill part, have seen King George 1V. corpulent and af- 
ment of others, knew no bounds, brought ‘to his brother-in- | jacket with gold lace. Turbaned a green | fable in blue, with fur collar and a star on his breast; yet 
+. Who was at exhausted, and unable to rise. They|colour of his headgear, we recognise as a holy Hadji, is at 1V., when merely the wild prince, used to figure at 
heard early in the afternoon of the death of Routh, and| work on a pasha’s coat, stiff, braided, but a Gisour | state in a pink silk coat, with Poins got far off in crimson 
garment after all, copied from the coats of Infidel functiona-| velvet, and Falstaff swaggering near in peach-blossom and 
thers | ries in Frangistan, and at which the old fanatic scowls darkly | silver, Any tailor, a contempo of the Duke of Welling- 
as he takes his long stitches. Poor white-browed old Selim, | ton, for instance, would have seen bright coloura and flashing 
with a pair of horn spectacles on his venerable nose, bends ~—) +e] erapeenamenieiant: dull Black Sea of plain 
sober -cloth. 


over & of wide rose-coloured trousers of Persian silk, and 
The art and mystery of tailoring has never been able to di- 


—-= aged Leet tae ty oe cut as may LL, of “| 
pate En Anatolia, whom they are to vest certain comic associations. Whether to European 
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vas irresistibly ludicrous as to the sician it must ap) in- 
J _ Diy be the case 


jarious to health, is uncertain. It may possi 
that the use of the needle—long deemed a feminine preroga- 
‘tive—is the root of offence ; but, at anyrate, no 

‘the butt of more arrowe of sarcasm. A tailor’s 


trade has been 
valour has 
‘been derided, a tailor’s manliness impugned, and a tailor’s| As we 


Then to the seat of contesting ie 
. And God’s own throne, led by his thought sublime, 
Alive he soar’d, and to our nether clime 
Bringing a steady light to us below 
Reveal’d the secrets of Eternity. 


proceed through this metaphorical land, we feel as if 


horsemanship in especial hes been a standard laaghing stock walking along the banks of a limpid gushing stream. Meta- 


in the horsey world since the days of Billy Button and John 


Gil Ww , however, graduall to open our eyes 
pin. e are, however, g — — 


to the injustice of the iene 
form a smart and intelligent c' 





Lastly, they furnish a fair proport 
unteer cor; 


P to the Vol- 
and it may safely be inferred that none of those 


phors spring up like flowers on every side. 
Dante is rich in metaphor; Petrarch not so much; Ariosto 


ailors, as a rule, | is vigorous, but the palm is with Torquato Tasso. 
ass, active, talkative, and with 
an especial addiction to politics. They are, as the metropoli- 
tan police can bear witness, only too apt to quarrel and to set- : 
tle their differences by fistic free ~~ upon a grand scale. ang in metaphor. He himself explains the sonnet in the 


Dante’s sonnet upon the death of Beatrice, 
A lady young, compassionate, and fair, 


ita Nuova. 
“ Suffering from a severe attack of illness,’ he says, “con- 


citizen-soldiers would meet the foe with greater alacrity than | fined to my bed—so weak that [ could scarcely move a linb— 


the once despised tailor. 


METAPHOR AND ALLEGORY. 





02 the ninth day, my sufferings being slaostjintolerable, my 
thoughts turned to my lady. And while thus occupied with 
her idea, they fell to this consideration: How slender is the 
thread of life! I felt how fragile it was; and although my 


Metaphor is essentially the language of the a Allegory | reason was not affected, 1 began to weep internally at so 


is a twin-sister. They are the Leah and el of holy 
writ 

About the hour, 
As I believe, when Venus from the east 
First lighten’d on the mountain—she whose orb 
Beems always glowing with the fire of love, 
aA lady young and beautiful, I dream’d, 
Was passing o’er a lea; and as she came, 
Methought I saw her, ever and anon, 
Bending to cull the flowers ; and thus she sang: 
“* Know ye, whoever of my name would ask, 
That (am Leah : for my brow to weave 
A gartand, these fair hands unwearied ply. 
To please me at the crystal mirror here 
I deck me. But mv sister Rachel, she 
Before her glass abides the livelong day, 
Her radiant eyes beholding, charm’d no less 
Than I with this delightful task—her joy 
In contemplation, as in labour mine.” 


much misery, and, drawing a deep sigh, I said to myself, ‘ It 
is but too true that some day the most gentle Beatrice must 
die” And this idea gave me so much pain, that I closed my 
eyes, and my imagivation began to wander. I fancied I be- 
held the faces of women with dishevelled hair, who said to 
me, ‘ Thou also must die.’ Other faces then appeared, ghastly 
and horrible to behold, and they exclaimed, ‘ Thou art dead !’ 
And thus my brain wandered, and [ knew not where I was; 
and I fancied 1 beheld otlier female figures flitting past me, 
their long locks streaming in the wind, weeping and wonde!- 
fully sad; and methought that the sun grew dark, that the 
stars appeared of a colourthat made me suppose they were 
weeping, and that there were mighty earthquakes. And 
greatly marvelling at all I beheld, and much stricken with 
fear, 1 thought a friend came and said to me: ‘ Knowest thou 
not that thy admirable lady has left this earth?” Then I be- 

to weep bitterly ; and it was not only in imagination that 


Leah, the daughter of Laban, Jacob’s firat wife, represents F'wept, but I wept veritable tears with my eyes. I fancied I 


active life; she wreathes a chaplet of flowers as a recom- 


cast my looks towards heaven, and there 1 beheld a host of 


pense for good works on earth. Her sister Rachel, Jacob’s angels ascencing, bearing before them a snow-white cloud, 


second wile, represents a life of contemplation. The mirror 
abe looks into is that of knowledge. 

In metaphor, Ossian stands loremost amongst our own 
pose. German and Italian poets are rich in metaphor. 


singing glorious bymns ot rejoicing, Hosanna to the Most High. 
Then I felt that my heart, which was overflowing with love, 
said to me: ‘ It is true that our dear lady is dead.’ I then, it 
seemed, arose to behold the body that had contained so noble 


iller is a master-hand. The last lives of “ The Power of | #"4 80 beautiful a soul. And so powerful was my —— 


Song,” and the opening lines of “Woman's Worth,” are 
amongst the finest specimens extant. The following, also by 
Schiller, is graceful : 

“This day five thousand years ago, Jupiter feasted the im- 
mortal gojs on the Olympian Mount, As they sat down to 
the festive board, the right of. precedence was contested by 
three daughters of Jupiter. Virtus claimed precedence of 
Love ; Love refused to yield the place to Virtue,and Frrenp- 
anip claimed a higher seat than either. All heaven took an 
interest in the contention, and the claimants approached the 
throne of Saturn. 

“There is but one claim to distinction in Olympus,” said 
the son of Chronos,” “ and but one law to judge the gods. 
The highest seat is due to her who has contributed most to 
the happiness of man.” 

“The victory is mine!” said Love, in a voice of triumph. 
“ My sister Virtue cannot grant her favourites a greater re- 
ward than me; and asto the happiness I give to man. let 
Jupiter and all the immortal gods here present answer for 
e.” 


“And how long do thy joys last?” said Virtue, with an 
earnest voice. “ Whomsvever I cover with my invulnerable 
shield may laugh at Fate, to whom even the immortals pay 
bomage. If thou callest the gods to witness, 1 can do the 


imagination, that I beheld the inanimate corpse, a white ve 

having been thrown over her features. There was such an 
expression of sweet humility and repose upon her counten- 
ance, that it seemed to say, ‘I am about to enter the realms 
of .’ Buch then became my desire to accompany her, 
that I invoked death, and exclaimed : ‘Most kind Death, come 
to’me, and be not unkind; for thou must needs be gentle, 
having been in such compauy Come then to me, for much 
do I desire thee. t thou not that I already bear thy 
colours?’ And when I had seen all the sad rites perfcrmed 
which are paid upto the dead, I tound myself egain in my 
chamber, when I fancied 1 looked towards heaven; and so 
strong was my imagination, that, shedding tears, I exclaimed 
aloud with my own natural voice: ‘O beautiful spirit, how 
happy is he who beholds thee!” And asI said this with an 
expression of deep anguish, and invoked Death, a gentle girl, 
who was standing at my beside, thinking that 1 wept on ac- 
count of the bodily pain I was suffering, wept from pity ; other 
women, who were attending me as nurses, thinking that hér 
lamentations had caused me to weep, told her—who was 
nearly allied to me by blood—to leave me, and came te awake 
me, perceiving that 1 was dreaming : ‘ Awake,’ they said, ‘and 
be comforted.’ In the act of exclaiming, ‘O Beatrice, blesse¢ 
art thou,’ I awoke; I opened my eyes, and found it was a 


same. The son of Saturn is mortal as soon as Virtue leaves dream.” 
m.” 


Frieniship stood aloof and was silent. “And thou, my 
Gaughter; bast not thou a word to say?” said Jupiter. 
es at canst thou offer to thy favourites?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the goddess, and she wiped a 
tear from her blushing cheek. “ When they are happy they 
forget me; in sorrow they seek comfort from me.” 

& iled, hildren,” said the father of the gods : 
“this is the noblest quarrel it has ever been my lot to de- 
-cide. Neither of you has lost. My daughter Virtue will teach 
constancy to Love; and Love will not smile on mortal unless 
Virtue bid her do so. Friendship will embrace you both, and 
be the pledge of your lasting union.” 

In bis great poem “ The Artists,” Schiller compares the life 
of man to an arch ; that is to say, to an imperfect portion of 
a circle which is continued through the night of the tomb to 
complete the circle. The young moon is such an arch ; the 
remainder of the circle is not visible. He places two youths 
side by side, the one with # lichted torch, the other with his 
torch extinguished. He compares the former to that portion 
of the moon which is light, and the latter with that part 
which is in darkness. The ancients represented Death as a 
™, of as beautiful a shape and countenance as his brother 

Shelley, in the opening lines of Queen Mab, beautifully 
@evelops the same idea. Ossian, speaking of a man at death’s 
door, says: “ Death stood behind bim like the dark side of 
the moon bebind its silver born.” 

The riddles in Turandot afford another specimen of Schil- 
ler’s metaphorical power. 

Theodore Korner’s ode to, or rather dialogue with, his 
sword is a fine piece of metaphorical writing. The sword is 
~- agua The ode was written a few hours before he fell in 





“ My eword, my only treasure! 
What would thy glance of pleasure ? 
It makes thy master glow 

To see thee gleaming so.” 


The sword replies: 


“A patriot warrior rears me, 
And that it is that cheers me; 
It makes me glad to be 
The falchion of the free.”’ 

. * * * 


“ Then, with a soldier’s kisses, 

e your bridal blisses ; 
Woe may the wretch betide 
Who e’er deserts his bride! 
“ What joy, when sparks are flashi: 
From hostile helmets crashing ! = 
in steely light to shin 
Such joy, my bride, is 

“Hurrah !” 


Michael Angelo was a poet as we!l as a sculptor. His lines 


on the death of Dante are metaphorical 


He from the world into the blind 
Deacended, and beheld the realms of woe; 


The opening verses of the twenty-fourth canto of the In- 
ferno afford a beautiful example of metaphorical poetry : 


In the year’s early nonage, when the sun 
Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now towards equal day the night recede ; 
Whereas the rime upon the earth puts on 
Her dazzling sister's image, but not long 
Her milder sway endures ; then riseth up 
The village hind, whom fails his wiutry store 
And looking out beholds the plain around 
All whiten’d, whence impatiently he smites 
His thighs, and to bis hut ae 

‘Lhere paces to and fro, wailing his lot. 


Dante’s description of Satan is terrible ; 


That emperor, who sways 

The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the ice 

Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 

A giant than the giants are his arms; 

Mark now how great that whole must be, which suits 
- With such a part. If he were beautiful 

As he is hideous now, and yet dic dare 

To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 

May all our misery flow. Ob, whata oe 

How passing strange it seem’d when I did spy 

Upon his head three faces: one in front 

hue vermilion: the other two with this 

Midway each shoulder join’d and at the crest; 

The right "twixt wan and yellow seem’d; the left 

Tv look on, such as come from whence old Nile 

Stoops to the lowlands. Under each shot forth 

Two mighty - ” enormous #8 became 

A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 

Outstretch’d on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 

But were in texture like a bat; and there 

He flapped i’ th’ air, that from him issued still 

Three winds, wherewith Cocytus to its depth 

Was frozen. At six eyes he wept: the tears 

Adown three chins distili’d with bloody foam. 

At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 

Bruised as with ponderous engine; so that three 

Were in this ques tormented. 


The description of Beatrice, metaphorical as it is, teems 

with love: 

{ have beheld, ere now, at break of day, 

The eastern clime all roseate; and the sky 

Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 

Attemper’d, at his rising, that the eye 

Long while endured the sight; thus, in a cloud 

Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 

And down within and outside of the car 

Fell showering, in white veil with olive wreath’d, 

A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 

Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame, 

And o’er my spirit, that so long a time 

Had from her presence felt no shuddering dread, 

Albeit my eyes discern’d her not, there moved 

A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 

The power of ancient love was strong within me, 


The sun is thus sublimely described by Dante: — 





The great minister 
Of Nature, that nm the world imprints 
The virtue of the heaven, and doles out 
Time for us with his beam. 


The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci is rich in metaphor; the 
same may be said of the Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo ; but 
we must leave Angelica, “that lucid oriental star,” and the 
Court of Charlemagne ; pening, Be Orlando Farioso ot Ari- 
osto, the Amadis of Gaul of Bernardo Tasso, we enter the 
Armidian gardens of Torquato. We are in the realm of love, 
metaphor, and allegory. 


© na is not a bad metaphor of the pouting lip of a young 
iy: 


That lip, which (like the rose that morn with dew 
Has largely fed), so moist, so sweetly swells; 
‘that lip approaches thus, by yb spells, 

To tempt to kiss, and still that kiss renew. 

But, oh! ye lovers, though so fair its hue, 

Fly far away—for in these flowery cells, 

"Mid those sweet roses, Love, the serpent, dwells, 
And should you kiss, you bid to peace adieu. 

I, too, was snared; 1, too, believed that bliss 
Lived on a rosy lip; I, too, believed 

Its nectar sweetness rapture would impart; 

But, ah! I found, like Tantalus, deceived, 

That nought remaius behind the empty kiss, 

But Love’s fell poison ranking to the heart. 


The angel Gabriel, sent on a special mission to Godfrey, is 
a fine metaphor: 

He clothes his heavenly form with ether light, 

And makes it visible to humen sight ; 

In shape and limbs like one of earthly race, 

But her gre shining with celestial grace : 

A youth he seemed, in manhood’s ripening years, 

On the smooth cheek when first the down appears; 
Refulgent rays his beauteous locks enfold ; 

White are his nimble wings, and edged with gold, 
With these through winds and clouds he cuts way, 
Flies o’er the land, and skims along the sea. 

Thus stood th’ angelic power prepared for flight, 
Then instant darted from th’ empyreal height; 

Direct to Lebanon bis course he bent, 

There closed his plumes, and made his first descent; 
Thence, with new speed, his airy wings he steer’d, 
Till now in sight To: ’s plains appeared.” 


Here is a metaphor of a coquette, It is the description of 
Armida, sent to create dissension in the Christian camp: 


New ringlets from the flowing winds amid 
The native curls of her resplendent hair; 
Her eye is fixed in self-reserve, and bid 
Are ve’s treasures with a muiser's care; 
The rival roses upon cheeks more fair 
Than morning light, their mingling tints dispose; 
But on her lips, from which the amorous air 
paradise exhales, the crimson rose 
Its sole and simple bloom in modest beauty throws. 


The description of Rinaldo reminds us forcibly of Shak- 
speare’s description in Henry the Fourth: 


I saw young Harry with bis beaver 0} 
His ph cum on his =. gallantly pa 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury. 


Tasso compares Erminia to a beautiful flower. By the right 
of conquest she had become the slave of Tancred: 


But be received her as some sacred flower, 

Nor harm’d her shrinking leaves; midst outrage keer, 
Pure and inviolate was her virgin bower: 

And her he caused to be attended, e’en 

Amidst her ruined realms, as an unquestioned queen. 


The description of the Christian camp at night is a grand 
conception ; Erminia attempts to see her lover: 


On high were the clear stars; the gentle hours 
Walk’d cloudless through the galaxy of — 
And the calm moon rose, lighting up the flowers 

With frost of living pearl; like her in 
Th’ enamour’d maid from her illumined 

Reflected light where’er she chanced to rove, 
And made the silent spirit of the place, 

The hilis, the melancholy moon above, 
And the dumb vallcys round, familiars of her love. 


Argantes, preparing for the combat, is compared to a 
comet : 

As with its bloody locks*let loose in air, 

Rorribly bright, the comet shows whose shine 

Plagues the parch’a world, whose looks the nations scared. 
Before whose face states change and powers decline, 

To purple tyrants all an inauspicious sign. 


Tasso thus describes the Deity. The metaphor is fine. 
The battle is raging fiercely before the walls of Jerusalem : 


His eyes, meanwhile, where hot the battie burn’d, 
From his empyreal seat the King of Glory turn’d. 


There he abides; there, full of truth and love, 
Creates, adorns, and governs all that be, 


High o’er this narrow-bounded world, above 
The reach of reason and of sense, there He 
Presides from all to all Eternity, 
Sublime on solemn throne, unbuilt with hands, 
Three Lights in One! whilst in mock ministry, 
* Beneath fis feet, with Fate and Nature stands 
Motion, and He whose glass weighs out ber golden sands. 


With Place and Fortune, who, like magic dust, 
The glory, gold, and power of things below, 
Tosses ey bee . her ry rice 

Reckless of human joy and human : 

There He in splendour shrouds himself from show, 
Which not even holiest eyes unshaded see ; 

And ye — poe = a Orbos bow, 

Millions of ha 80) ‘eep jubilee— 

Equals alike i bliss, though differing in degree. 


Tasso is peculiarly felicitous in his description of angelic 
wenegen’ te the first canto, the flight of Gabriel is very 
beautiful ; that of the archangel Michael is equally fine. He 
receives his instructions from the Almighty to Godfrey, and 
starts on his mission. us 

said, the wing’d arc low inclio 
pigbe bs awe Poe th’ Almighty’s throne; 
Then spread his golden pinions on the wind, 
And, swifter than all thought, away is flown. 
He pase’d the regions which the blessed own 
For their peculiar home, a glorious sphere 
Of fire and pee ad sone pF aye vel aoe 

; an 
A apuomt with stars whirls round and charms his tune- 
ful ear. 


To left, distinct in influence and in phas' 
He ne bright Jove and frigid Saturn roll : 
And those five other errant Le whose maze 
Ot motion some angelic spark of soul 





Directs with truth unerring to the goal; 
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Through fields of endless sunshine he in the fabric used for this purpose. It is also necessary for the East is a wide field, and covers the in the 
Throwgh elds of endhene eehowers from pole to pole to know that the clothing of nearly fodlen archipelago, and Japea,all of wich are tree 

aste and renew, as each for strives, whole Hindoo race consists of mere wrsppers wound round | ferior, artistically, to the 
fades to bloom, and to décay revives. the body Needle, and thread is therefore ot requited is Bat we may be customers to India for their fabrics to « 
coms making them up. The Mahomedans, on the other , of | much larger extent than we are at present, if we fail to 
9 borrer of the storm, the shatowy ©! the better class, use ap cietinn~jucints ent <oontens, tate them for the Indian market. As a rule we look upon 
e r falling from his face illames These differences of race religion require to be known in | them, aé we do upon a Cashmere shawl, as articles de be- 
Night with a sunshine luminous as day; order to fabri materials suitable to the market. A pat-| yond the means of the middle classes. This is true of the 
8o after rain in April or in May, tern that may suit a tunic, for would be utterly out | rarer qualities of these precious fabrics, but by no means true 
sun in colours fine of ue, of place in a oraturban. Asa rule, the natives |of a very large portion of them. Dacca m for instance, 
Prints the moist clouds green, crimeon, gold, and grey ; like small patterns, and the reason is obvious. A garment | have long been imported into the country, and might be used 
Gieasing ie SOS memnenthey Wow. that is worn folded would cut a large pattern, and make it 














































































The Christians have the best of it, The retreat of Soliman 
after a sortie is a grand metaphor: 
from the fold the wolf parsued 
Fics to the aes of the friendly wood ; 
Though fill’d with carnage, still he thirets for m 
‘And licks his ravenous jaws impure with gure ; 
So fied the Soltan from the field. 
Clorinda’s death is another beautiful metaphor : 
A lovely paleness o’er her features flew, 
As violets mixed with lilies blend their hue. 
One of the nymphs in Armida’s garden sings thus: 


Behold how one blooms the vernal -_ 
When scarce the leaves her early bud ose 
When balf unwrapt, and half to view reveai’d. 


request in ia ; indeed, the natives have copied many of 
our English plaids, a proof that they are not averse to those 
European designs which fulfil their own ideas of what is fit. 
If we wish to succeed in securing the Indian market, we 
must give them what they like, and not what we may ima- 
ens will be suitable for them ; and once secured, the trace is 
ikely to last, for there is nothing more remarkable in the 
tastes as dress of that vast country than its fixity. 
The Hindoo does not look for spring, summer, and winter 
dresses, as we do here. The dictum of dress-makers do not 
change in a week the style of the make, or the colour of the 
costume. Many of the patterns now worn are the same as 
they were centuries The simplicity of the costume, no 
doubt, has much to co with this fixity—or, in other words, 
the unvarying mind of the people finds its expression in dress 
































































relating all kinds of strange tales respecting it, 

Mr. Bolt, in bis “Considerations of the Affairs of India,” 
speaking of the Dacca muslins, says that according to report 
the Emperor Aurangzebe once “ was angry with hi daughter 
for showing her skin through her clothes, whereupon the 
young princess remonstrated in her justification, that she had 
seven jamahs, or suits, on: another tale was to the effect that 
“in the Nabob Allaverdy Khawn’s time, a weaver was chas. 
tised and turned out of the city of Dacca for his neglect in not 
asin all other matters. This conservatism is of the utmost| preventing his cow from eating up a piece of ‘ Abrovan,’ 
importance to the manufacturer. A pattern happily caught, | which he had spread and left upon the faethe muslin, of 
a combination of colours once accepted, he may go on for | course, being so fine that the animal could not see it upon the 
years with the certainty that the market will not cry out for | her’ 

a new design. He has ouly to know the appropriate lengths} The “woven air,” or “king’s muslin,” was formerly made 
and breadths of the scarf-like articles of dress generally used, | Only for persons of distinction and to order. Since so many 
and he may go on making them for centuries, for there are of tue native courts have been swept away—and especial) 
no fashionable tailors or milliners to iaterfere with him. As | since the Great Mogul has disa, from the scene— 
the material leaves the loom it is ready to be worn. bigu-class muslin has not been made in any quantities; but 

It may not be uninteresting to give a sketch of the nature sull there is a sufficient demand to keep the art of making it 

the ts—male and female—that have been for ages, | from falling into disuse. 
now are, and probably will be for ages to come, used as the | #So delicate is the manufacture of the short staple of the 
costume of the vast majority of the native population. The} Dacoa cotton, that it can only be woven into yarn at certain 
simplest and the commonest article is the dhotee, or waist-| times of the day. The morning is generally so employed be- 
cloth. 1tis almost universally a white cotton scarf wound | fore the dew has left the grass ; if epinvingsis carried on after 
round the loins, and then brought up between the legs. In | that time, the spinner, who is always a woman under thirty 
some cases the dhotee is 80 small as barely to fulfil the pur-| Years of age, spins the yarn over @ pan of water, the evapora- 
poses of decency. It is scarcely necessary to say that this| tion of which affords sufficient moisture to prevent the fibres 
scanty costume 1s worn only by the working-classes the | from becoming too brittle to handle. Delicate as the muslin 
poorest people. Nevertheless, such is the population of India, | is, it will wasb, which European muslins will not. The du- 
that even to supply these insignificant garments the looms of | rability of the Dacca muslin, notwithstanding its surprising 
Lancashire would have to be coubled. The longee is a scarf | fiaeness—a piece of “evening dew,” one yard wide and four 
worn over the shoulder and upper part of the body. This| yards long, only weighing 566 grains—is said to be owing to 
article of dress is made of silk as well as cotton, and it is or-| the greater number of twists given tothe Dacca yarn, as com- 
namented in both materials with gold. The dhotee, on the| pared with the finest muslin yarns of England or France. The 
contrary, is invariably made of tne softest cotton, and as it re-| time taken to spin and weave thread in a piece of “ woven 
quires to be constantly washed, it is rarely ornamented. This,|*ir” is very great, the reader will not therefore be sur- 
with the turban, comprises the sum of the dress of the work- | prised to hear that it sells at the rate of a guinea a . 
ing population. The saree of the women, as we have said,} The “ Abrovan,” or “ Running-water,” is considered 
is still more comprehensive, as it serves for body garment | Second class of muslin ; Sabuam, or Evening-dew, is the third 
and head-dress at the came time. The native women array | Quality. It is so called because itis so fine that it can scarcely 
themselves very gracefully in the saree. Its ample fulds can| Ve distinguished from dew upon the grass. There are several 
other very fine Dacca muslins that are known by distiuctive 
names, but the three 8o poetically designated are the most fa- 
mous. The Dagh-dhobees who ve iron-mould from this 
precious material, use the juice of the amroold plant for that 
purpose ; and to remove other spots or stains, a composition 
of ghee, lime, and mineral alkali. There are Mahomedans 
who also repair this “ woven air” with a skill equal to that 
of the Hindoo, who weaves it. For instance, it is said that 
an expert Rafuger, or darner, ‘‘can extract a thread twenty 
yards long froma piece of the finest muslin of the same 
dimensions, and replace it with one of the finest quality.” It 
* a that they execute their finest work under the influence 
of opium. 

A still more exquisite and expensive work of the Indian 
loom is the figured muslip. A pi of this fabric, measuring 
twenty yards, made in 1776, cost as much as The 
splendid yet subdued effect of weaving gold and silver thread 
into the different fabrics made in India has never been ap- 
Pp pod, B, Pp Some of their silks have a sheen 
upon them like the breast of a pigeon, or indeed of the Im- 
peyan pheasant. In nature we never find that even the most 
a hee id effects offend the eye by eppeasing garish. The In- 
dian artist seems to have caught the art there iain na- 
tare, and he uses his gold and silver with a caution, a prodi- 
gality, and an a fitted for the occasion. The native 
never throws away gold where it will not be seen. Thus in 
the tarban-cloth only the end that hangs down by the neck is 
thus ornamented, in the waist-cloth the fringed end, &c. The 
gold thread isso very pure that it never tarnishes, and it 
washes just as well as the other threads of the garment. The 
thread of the precious metals is called kullabutoon, and is 
manufactured wholly by hand. Captain Meadows Taylor 
gives the following description of 1ts manufacture :—“ For 
gold thread a piece of silver, about the length and thickness 
of a man’s forefinger, is gilded at least three times heavily 
with the purest fold, all alloy being previously discharged 
from the silver. is piece of gilt silver is beaten out to the 
size of a stout wire, and is then drawn through successive 
holes in a steel plate until the wire is literally as thin as a 
hair. The gilding is not disturbed by this process, and the 
wire finally appears as if of fine gold. It is then flattened in 
an extremely delicate and skilful manner. The workman, 
seated before a small and bee gee steel anvil, about 
two inches broad, with a steel plate, in which there are two or 
three holes, set opposite to him and perpendicular te the an- 
vil,and draws through these holes as many wires—two or 
three, as it may be—by a motion of the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, striking them rapidly but firmly with a steel 
hammer, the face of which is also polished like that of the an- 
vil. This flattens the wire perf 2 and such is the skill of 
manipulation, that no portion of wire escapes the blows 
of the hammer, the action of drawing the wire, rapid as it is, 
being adjusted to the length which will be covered by the 
face of the hammer in its nt. No system of rollers or 
owner machinery could probably ensure the same effect, 
whether of extreme thinness of the flattened wire, or its soft- 
ness and ductility.” This flattened wire is then wound round 
silk thread, and is ready for use. This affords another exam- 
ple of the facf that intelligent human labour can always ex- 
cel the work of the most elaborate machinery. The hand is 
educated to a delicacy uf touch that is marvellous, and that 
delicacy is transmitted through a generations, until 
the native manipulator acquires a kind of instinctive aptness 
which gives him all the unfailing regularity of a machine di 
rected by the intelligence of man, The embroidery on the 
woven garments, in which this absolutely pure gold is em- 
ployed, never tarnishes. An instance of the value of using 
nothing but the pure metal was afforded at the late Dublin 
Exhibition, Several Irish poplins, in which gold and silver 


Then crop the morning rose, the time improve, 
And while to love wi given. indulge in love. 
The storming of Jerusalem is graphic: 
Now all the conquering bands, opposed no more, 
Swarm o’er the walis, and through a pour, 
The thirsty sword now rages far and wide, 
Death stalks with Grief and Terror at his side. 
‘We might quote many more, but our metaphorical bouquet 
would be too large. 


——~_" 


INDIAN TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The people of India at the present time number at least 
two hundred million souls, affording, in the lan of the 
commercial world, a ‘splendid market” for the looms of 
England. It it were incumbent upon us to clothe all these 
people, our machinery, it is scarcely n to say, would 

utterly inadequate to perform the task. But there is no 
such necessity, India in many fabrics need not depend upon 
her foreign lord; indeed, the servant in many respects is 
called upon to supply the master. Whilst it is admitted that 
in all matters of art the native has a much purer taste than 
the British manufacturer, yet we susi it will Be a surprise 
to the latter to be told that many Indian calicoes are both 
superior and cheaper than those imported from England. Of 
course this is not the rule, as we may know from the very 
1 amount of cotton goods manufactured annually for the 
Indian market. Large as this importation is, those who have 
lived in India will not be surprised to hear that it is diminish- 
ing. We have treated the natives, who were intelligent 
manufacturers long before the light a. an had — 
: the 


adulterated , are thought good enough for the 
“d——d niggers,” as they are termed by some young pup- 
pies in regimeytals, just fresh from school. The natural re- 
sult is, that British manufacturers of any pretence to art are 
avoided most cautiously by all the better classes of India. 
When we are told that our colours will not wash, or that they 
are so loaded with size that they become mildewed on the 
voyage, that the variegated face of damask is imitated by 
stamping the pattern upon the size with which they are 
plastteell it is mo wonder that we ase losing our footing in 
our = dependency, and that even Prussia is supplanting us 


dy 

Great as is the damage to our credit brought about by such 
frauds, there is a still more disastrous source of loss to us in 
our ignorance of the wants of the native, and our failure to 
appreciate their art requirements, which are always based 
upon refined taste. Our manufacturers seem to think that 
because the native is scantily clothed that he is little better 
than a savage; the real fact heing that the Hindoo possesses 
8 delicacy of organisation and an instinctive appreciation of 
appropriate form and colour in design, which is 7 
foreign to the nature of the thick-fin Anglo-Saxon. 
native, with a rude bambco loom, will with his fingers and 
toes finish a piece of muslin which cannot, by all the applica- 
tion of our delicate machinery, be produced in Kurope. 

Clearly, then, there is a physiological reason why our effort 
to compete witn them is a failure in the more delicate fields 
of 0} but there are other fields that remain open if we 
will only fit ourselves to the task. In the cheaper calicoes we 
are, of course unrivalled ; but i diately we attempt print 
goods for the Indian market, the inflexible nature of the Briton 
comes out. Forgetsing the difference in climate, and the 
nature of the garment, &c., he persists in sending out pat- 
terns which may delight the ve of Molly the cook, but which 
sorely offend a people trained for thousands of years to the 
appreciation of the pure and simple in design and to the sub- 
dued harmonies of colour. 

It has long been clear that our manufacturers are very in- 
adequately informed as to the requirements of her Majesty's 
Indian subjects. Indeed, their ignorance is inevitable. The 
dis‘ance of this great dependency renders the market a sealed 
book to our manufacturers in the best sense of the term. Our 
sy would sell ip almost unlimited quantities, if the 

nchester manufacturer took the same care to consult the 
tastes of the Hindoos as they take to consult the markets of 
the continent. The Government of India, in the interests of 
commerce, have just taken astep which itis hoped will 
diffuse among our manufacturers a juster view of Indian 
wants, and among the natives themselves a more accurate 


bring about this reciprocal benefit, it has caused a set of 
volumes, containing working specimens of all the textile 
fabrics of India, to be distributed throughout the great 
capitals of our textile manufacturing districta, and together 
with these, a volume ee photographic sketches of the 
different Indian tribes, habi in the peculiar and divers 

of the East. Upon the natare of the garment worn 
depends, more or Jess, the nature of the ornamentation re- 
quired. A print which may be admirably adapted for a 
trouser pattern—for many of the natives wear trousers, good 
reader—may be utterly unsuitable for a saree, or the scarf- 
like wrapper which forms the whole body and head-dress of 
4 of the native women. Again, the turban is 
folded in the in wonderfully diverse manners. Here, 
again, texture of material as well as ornamentation has to be 
consulted. In:some turbans as many as sixty yards of ma- 


be turned to the purposes of coquetry with great skill, and 
the agile fingers of a dark beauty can arrange the dress with 
such quickness and art, that we are told by a gentleman who 
has been in India, they often change the garment in public 
places after bathing without the slightest impropriety—slip- 
ping off the wet saree and replacing it with a dry one with- 
out exposing the skin in the slightest degree. 

Cotton being the material mostly in use, it seems extraor- 
dinary that our power-looms should not have swept away the 
rude hand-looms of the natives; but this, we are told, is far 
from being the case. Indian cotton are much softer, 
we are told, than the English make. This is a matter of great 
importance to a sensitive people like the Hindoo; it is more 
porous, again a very necessary quality in the tropics, where so 
much moisture is perpetually passing off by way of the skin. 
There are certain colours again that are favourites in these 
es { garments, and the method of ornamentation with 

ld is a matter respecting which the natives are very fasti- 


ious. 

But in these matters of detail, the most ample information 
is given in the 700 working patterns to be found in the vol- 
umes provided for the mannfacturers by the Indian Gov- 
ernment. If he goes wrong after the pains that have 
been taken to put him in the right path, the fault is his 








own. 

But whilst the larger market is for the kind of garments 
that leave the loom ready for use, there is still a great de- 
mand for jackets, coats, and trousers, worn by men, and for 
bodices, trousers, and skirts or petticuats, worn by women. 
The Mahomedans have always worn these articles of dress, 
and in course of time their example has been sparingly fol- 
lowed even by the Hindoos. These articles of dress do not 
quite answer to those worn in Europe; but they are made 
with needle and thread, and have a general resemblance to 
those worn by ourselves. In these latter kind of dresses we 
have not hitherto competed with the native manufacturers. 
They are in most cases ornamented, in some instances very 
richly so, and here the Oriental ia our master, and if we hope 
ever to compete with him we must sit patiently at his feet 
and Jearn the lesson which he seems to have acquired by 
some instinct of his nature. The suo—that great natural in- 





Bat it we only consider for a moment, we shall see how this 
comes about in the most natural manner. If English or 
French dyes were used, they would reflect so much light as 
to be unendurable. The dead look of Indian colours is fully 
compensated by the superfluity of light in which they are 
seen. Take a Coventry ribbon,a blue for instance, and place 
it beside an Indian ribbon ; the firet appears the brighter and 
more cheerfal in this country; but uader an Indian sun its 
garish tone would be intolerable, whilst the ladian blue would 
be, comparatively speaking, cool and refreshing. But there 
is something more than the deadness, which strikes us as pecu- 
liar to Indian tints, their tones are wholly different. Their 
green is by no means the same mixture of blue and yellow as 
with us; the same with their purples and oranges. Again, 
their primaries are different ; their whole chromatic acale, in 
short, is pitched a note or two lower. All these niceties our 
manufacturers must patiently acquire if they desire to serve 
the upper ten million in India. For our part, we scarcely 
dare wo hope they will ever succeed ; the sources of the art 
lie deep in the very nature of the Indian mind and climate ; 
we believe there is but one kind of dyed goods that we have 
ever succeeded in making e to Orientals, and that one 
is “ Tarkey red,” which sells extensively in the East ; we 


terial are employed ; hence the necessity for great lightness | are not certain however, whether it ie much used in India 
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The CuancEeLior of the EXCHEQUER proceeded to make the 
Statement. Without avy further preface than to re- 






































































Samp Sent, inte be changed during the om em 
account becoming 80 ished, 
whereas the gold-emtnoldared fabelos of India there exhibited | mind the House of the extreme financial peril through which we 
retained their lustre unimpaired throughout. If Dr, Forbes |had passed sinve Mr. Gladstone made his calculations, he stated 
‘Watson, by his labours, in pointing out this fact to our manu- | that, notwithstanding this financial pressure, the actual income 
can get them to imitate trathfulness of the na- | of 1866-7 bad exceeded the estimate by £2,421,000, being £69.- 
tive artizan, he will deserve their warmest thanks, and if he | 434,000, as against £67,013,000, and this surplus, he explained, 
can induce the dyers to send nothing to India that the dho-| bad chiefly arisen from the Customs and Excise, each item bav- 
bee can wash out by his rough method of manipulating with ing produced considerably over one million more than Mr. 
stones upon the Weahboard. India will reap the efit of Eu-|Gladstoue’s estimate. The expenditure of the year was esti- 
ropean science and skill, which at present she holds at little mated at £67,031,000, but the actual issues from the Exchequer 
worth, in this matter at least. The native has found out the| were only £66,780,000, showing a saving of £251,000, which, 
way to print fast colours, and Dr. Forbes Watson bas been at | taken with the excess of revenue, showed a balanced eurplus of 
the trouble of indicating them to our manufacturers; but there | £2,654,172. In the same way the balances in the Exchequer, 
are some other people des the Hindoos who are difficujt| Which, on the 3lst of March, 1866. were £5.851,314, had risen 
tw move from their old methods of doing things. The ma-| 00 the 3lst of March, 1867, to £7,294,000, and the “dead 
chinery of Manchester certainly prints better than the native weight” annuity also, amounting to £585,740, would fall in on 
can do with his rough methods; but even here a certain va- | Friday, though it would be necessary to provide £284,000 on ac- 
riety is given by ‘he hand work which in some measure | Count of it in this year’s Estimates. Passing to the finance of 
makes it more agreeable to the eye than the monotonous re- the present year, Mr. Disraeli stated the estimated expenditure 
petition of the same exact form produced by machinery. of the year thus: 


































































































ficaut, approach towards the realization of their aspirations 
after the exclusive poesession of the North American Con- 
tinent, The less valuable their new acquisition really 
is, the more obvious does it become tbat it is intended 
to serve political rather than material interests, * * * 

The whole of the territory north of Mouat St, Elias is 
nearly, if not quite, uninhabitable. The belt of land which 
lies along the coast hes a population of :ome 60,000 persons, 
who live by fishing and hunting, which are, indeed, the only 
occupations that can be carried on in a climate which is too 
inhospitable, and upon a soil that is too barren, for any kind 
of agriculture, id ” 

Looking at the matter as calmly as we can, we are unable 
to come to any other conclusion than that there is on the ps 
ofa large portion of the people of the United States a rankling 
animosity towards England. Under these circumstances 
everything which tends to strengthen the national desire for 
the exclusive empire of the Western continent, is a source of 
peril, however remote; and it is chiefly on this account that 
we look with distrust and apprehension to the contemplated 
aggrandisement of the Western Republic.— London Review. 








ian embroideries every lady is well acquainted. Interest on Debt ............s008 £26,000,000 

ge j= a is so cheap ia Indie, that there i no rea- Other Consolidated Fund Charges _ 1,900,000 London was startled on Monday by a telegram yen bene 
gon why she may not export a very much larger amount of Army Services .......++++++eeeee 15,253,000 Russia had ceded all Russian America to the United States, 
this kind of work than she does, Lace, again, is work just Navy Services ........++++eeee-e rd and the treaty needed only the ratification of the Senate, 
suited to the patient fingers of the Hindoo women. We un- en Meas Saar O00 which, by the way, is reported doubtful, the price to be paid 
derstand the fabrication of it bas lately been introduced into Senate toes ccs. *807'000 by the Union being £1,400,000. Cessions of territory by 
that country, and itislikelytosucceed admirably, = | oo ©. jae es ~oeatanan Russia are so unusual that the world was ready to suspect a 

But we must come at last to that article of attire which is Te eee £68,134,000 plot, more especially as the telegram added that Sir Frederick 


in every woman's thoughts—the Cashmere shawl. We are 
told that, in consequence of a famine which occurred in Cash- 
mere, a great number of so-called Cashmere shawls are now 
made within our own ey The report of the Lahore 
Central Committee for the last lnternational Exhibition, states, 
that with respect to shawl manufacture— 

“ This is now by far the most important manufacture in the 
Punjab; but thirty years ago it was almost entirely confined 
to Cashmere, At the period alluded to, a terrible famine vi- 
sited Cashmere, and in consequence numbers of the shaw! 
weavers emigrated to the Punjab, and settled in Umritsur, 
Norpur, Dinangar, Tilakoath, Jelalpur, and Loodianab, in all 
of which places the manufacture continues to flourish. The 
best shawis of Punjab manufacture are manufactured in Um- 
ritsur, which is also an emporium of the shawl trade. But 
‘and we must entreat the attention of the ladies to what fol- 

we) none of the shawls made in the Punjab can compete 
with the best shawle made in Cashmere itself; first, because 
the Punjab manutacturers are unable to obtain the finest spe- 
cies of wool, and secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the 
Se te er Many Sar Ae Cash ~ is attributed to 
some i! b 
the ete y men og ie sed Pony ae Nyt ge affected the industry of any large portion of the people, but as 
Taibo whence it is exported, via Yarkanal, to Cashmere. thie tax could only be dealt with on a large and comprehensive 
The wool is called pashum, and is the fine growth that lies scale, the resources he had at bis disposal this year would not 
under the hair and close to ‘the skin. Many animals in cold | °*>!e him to touch it, anxious though he might be to do so. 
countries have a similar kind of wool underneath the bair.| N¢t to the appropriation of the eurplus to the diminution of 
The camel, the yak, and the shepherd’s dog also have this | ‘** dol its nH id eon : of debt, and the only 
winter underclothing, which they cast off in the summer ; but | WY of doing this was by charging some specific annual amount 
in weither of these animals is it 0 fine or of such good colour on ae Consolidated Fund. Atter discussing how this method 
for dyeing purposes as that of the shawl goat. The Casumere |°")  heethne —-o= 2 b ecg wr hg ang in a 
emigrants, not being able to obtain the true wool, use the| °° ment, or by a Sinking Fund (which he strongly con- 
best they can get in place of it, and the result is, that Euro- demned)—he expressed his preference for the plan proposed by 
pean firms have lately been complaining of the adulterations Mr. Gladstone last year, abandoning the more complicated and 
of the texture of the Gashanane shawls, This is done by mix-| °° !*r-Tesching part of it. Last year Mr. Gladstone proposed 
ing up Kirmanbee wool with real pashum. It is now sought and carried a mearure for cancelling £5,000,000 of debt due to 
to provide against this falsification by forming e guild of trades the Poet Office and Old Savings Banks by a terminable annuity, 
in these shawls, which shall have the power of uffixing on all — of —_ oum bad siready been es - and the other 
genuine shawis a trade-mark guaranteeing it to be genuine bel nee Ne hi ¥s Bud 7 eal ae Ser the purpose 
Peshuo, and Gaing s henry peualty on al counterfeus” We | Palné.tkenin, hi years Budget, and be also propoted to, cn, 
trust our statement has not rendered any lady suspicious of | , ¢, ep ‘¢ ti 7 di s 1905. 
the integrity of her Cashmere ; but we confess that when we pds wet cpt hadley edgy meaner Ae AP 
hear of the price even at the place of taais eaantinateneet ites proving this plan, or at Jeast the first part of it, Mr. Disraeli 

nine article, we look with some suspicion on the so-called proposed to devote a portion of the surplus to the cancelling of 
cna ti ios than olen f the L £24,000,000 of debt, and he thus explained the particulars of the 
a po ay lags ron “wid thas “0 a te prod 5-7 operation : it would be effected on two sums of the Public Debt, 
the best materials, ana weighing seven pounds, will cost in one of £18,000,000, the other of £6,000 000. The first amount, 
Cashmere as much as £300. Of this amount the cost of the a 06S Ce Guaies 2 GERRI, Wen be oan 
materials, including thread, is £80; the wages of labour £100;| sores, into 82 sanuity of £1.832,000, terminating on July 5, 
n £50; duty. £50.” If we add to this 1885, and the second sum, now bearing £180,000 a year interest, 
ope nae ae “ fans ay Sooldeun ts oan teen : would be converted into an annuity of £444,000, terminating on 
hes very ow will be able’ to afford such costly garments, even ri ae aa? Re at ee ot wre ennals Cog 
in this country of nobles and merchant princes. als aaa 

The Cashmere shaw! is really a warm garment, but what 
keeps out the cold also keeps out the heat. There are plenty 
of warm fabrics made in the northern parts of India, and 
many of the woolien garments are very much like our Scotch 

i even to the pattern. It must refresh the eye of the 

lander to see in these far distant lands garmenis that re- 
mind him of bis home, and it shows that, under like condi- 
tions, the results of human labour are wonderfully similar. 
We canuot conclude this article more appropriately than by 
recommending the manufacturer who would ire to feed 
the almost limitless market of lodia, to visit the Indian Mu- 
seum, Whitehall, where we will find a most curious collection 
of fabrics collected with great care by the government from 
all purts of India, and where he may learn ull the details he 
requires from Dr. Forbes Watson, who bas made subject of 
the textile manutaciures of tue people of India his study, and 
by his writings has done good work in bringing the customers 
of both countries in contact with each other to their mutual 
advantage and enrichment. 


Kaperiad Parliament. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

In the House or Commons, on the Ist inst, Lord Sran- 
LEY, in reply to Mr. Sandford, read a translation from an an- 
nouwncement in the otgaa of the Dutch Government, giving a 
pointed contradiction to the rumour that Luxemburg had been 
sold to France. His lordship added, however, that there could 
be a0 doubt that communications had passed between the Go- 
vernments of France and Holland with regard to the possible 
transfer of that province to France, but he was unable to state 
the result of those communications, 

In the Housz or Commons, on the 4th, Sir A. AGNEW atked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he could 
give any information as to the reported cession of Russian Ame- 
rica to the United States, and whether the Aleutian Islands are 
included in the Russo-American territory ? 

Lord Stanuey said—I have a telegram from St.'Petersburg, 
which in substance is to this effect; that official intelligence has 
been received of the purcb of the territory by the United 
States. I presume, therefore, that the arrangement is com- 
plete, so far as the Executive js concerned; but the House is 
aware that, by the Constitution of the United States, a treaty 
requires to be confirmed by the Senate, and I have not yet heard 
that thet confirmation bas taken place. Iam not able to state 
mieten the. Aisetion Ldentncan Sopletyl Satie ound ingens 


ruce intended to remonstrate, the cession “blocking up 
British Columbia.” It does not block up British Columbia, 
and the transaction does not matter at all except to Russians, 
who by it surrender the design attributed to them of con- 
quering the whole world, and to Americans who have to pay 
half the price of Louisiana for a vast territory producing 
chiefly ice, otter furs, and Esquimaux. Except to a huotin 
company, the whole territory is not worth five shillings, an 
wilt be a burden on the Treasury of the United States. The 
only important feature in the business is the evidence it af- 
fords of friendly feeling between the Union and Czar Alex- 
ander.— Spectator. 


The bargain between Russia and the United States has 
been naturally supposed to be connected with recent Ameri- 
can legislation on the question of neutrality. The scandalous 
Bill which was unanimously ‘passed in the Session of 1866 by 
the House of Representatives has not been revived in the 
present year, but Congress has adopted a measure by which 
restrictions on the sale of armed vessels to belligerents are 
repealed, notwithstanding the repeated assertions of the Ame- 
rican Government that the prohibition belonged to the 
province of international law. The ominous activity of Russian 
diplomacy in Eastern Europe creates probabilities of war, and 
it may have been thought expedient to secure in the Govern- 
ment of the United States an ally who might render the most 
efficient aid under cover of neutrality. The relaxation of the 
maritime code will give facilities for mischief, if the vexatious 
proceedings of Spain in the cases of the Zornrado and the 
Queen Victoria should cause a rupture with England; but 
Kussia and the Fenians were more immediately present to 
the minds of the Republican legislators. The coldness with 
which Lord Stanley’s overtures have been received at Wash- 
ington may have been closely connected with Russian n 
tions ; for an undertaking to supply a possible enemy of Eag- 
land with armed cruisers t be hampered by a just and 
friendly settlement of former differences. It is difficult to say 
whether the pretexts for discourtesy to England, or the 
affronts which are ) wae J offered, are the more wanton 
and undignified. The artificial clamour which has been raised 
against the Canadian Confederation has not even the merit 
of sincerity, for the most ignorant American knows that the 
union of the colonies, while it weakens their connexion with 
England, involves no possible risk or inconvenience to the 
United States. 

If the American people would practise ordinary justice and 
courtesy in their relations with England, they would find 
that their most ambitious projects were regurded with tolera- 
tion, if not with sympatby. It is possible that the whole 
North American Continent may one day acknowledge for a 
time a single Government; and perhaps the President and 
Con; of Washington may for a still longer period enjoy 
the honorary supremacy which was long accorded in Europe 
to the Roman a If Canada chooses at any future time 
te join the great Republic, Eogiand wi!l not desire to inter- 
fere with a voluntary union. It is only because the national 
honour is concerned that American desigas on Canada give 
offence; and, on the other side, the desire to insult and 
threaten England often seems to furnish the only motive for 
interference with the colonies. The acquisition of Russian 
America, if no secret history is attached to the bargain, will 
produce no effect on English interests. A Russian commen- 
tator on the transaction affects to believe that the introduc- 
tion of American enterprise on the coast of the North Pacific 
will improve the value of the Asiatic dominions of Russia by 
promoting commerce. . There is no harm in an excuse for a 
compact which requires explanation, but it cannot be serious- 
ly expected that American commerce will transter itselt 
from San Francisco to Sitka or Archangeleky. The Rus- 
sian Government has evidently a for concilia- 
ling the goodwill of the United tes, and the under- 
standing between two aggressive Powers bodes ill for the 
peace ol the world.—Saturday Review. 


And these would be defrayed by an estimated revenue of 
£69,840,000, thus produced : . 














Showing a surplus of revenue over expenditure of £1,206,000. 
At this stage, Mr. Disraeli remarked, commenced the chief 
difficulty of a Ch llor of the Exchequer in framiog his Bud- 
get—the disposal of the eurplus, aud be prefaced his announce- 
ments on this point by reminding the House that during the last 
ten years there bad been reductions of taxation, irrespective of 
the Income-tax, to the amount of £11,000,000 a year, conse- 
quently it was difficult to fix upon any tax so extremely severe 
and unjust that all sides would unite in calling for its removal, 
Except the Malt-tax, there was no duty which injuriously 














————_.—__————_ 
THE ENGLISH PRESS ON RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


The Americans are undoubtedly a “smart” people. Their 
diplomatists are at any rate quite a match for those of the old 
world. The treaties between Prussia and the South German 
States were not s greater surprise to the Emperor Napoleon, 
than the conclusion of the convention ceding Russian Ameri- 
ce to the United States has been to our Ministers at Washing- 
ton and St. Petersburg. The secrecy with which the negotia- 
tions have been carried on is not only a singular but an un- 

t feature of the transaction, for when concealment is 
practised, it is impossible not to suspect that there are mo- 
tives at work which it ip not convenient to avow. That sus- 
picion is strengthened in the present case by the disposition 
which has for some time been evinced both by Russia and 
the United States, to enter into reiations of an exceptionally 
close and intimate character. We cannot entirely account 
for the remarkable friendship which has grown up between 
the great Republic of the West and the Autocrat of the East, 
on the principles that extremes meet. Remembering that 
both have, or believe themselves to have, special causes of 
resentment against England and France, it is natural that we 
should regard their rapprochement as at least a demonstra- 
tion, and possibly a threat. It is notorious that Russia has 
recently encouraged the wish of the Americans to obtain a 
footing in the Mediterranean, and it is tolerably certain that 
she would not do this without an eye to future advantage for 
herself. The mode in which the cession of ber dominions in 








Measured by the extent of its surface, the dominion thus ceded 
might appear to be worth far more than is represented by the 
7,000,000 dollars alleged to have been stipulated for it, The 
mainiaod of Russian America spreads over more than ten de- 
grees of latitude and more thau twenty of longitude, be- 
sides the narrow strip of sea-coast fringed with islands, which 
rans, like Dalmatia, for more than 400 miles along the western 
border of British North America. We must remember, how- 
ever, that area is a very imperfect test of value in regions of 
which a great part lies within the Arctic Circle. In the whole 
of this vast and dreary district there is not one spot of which 
the name is known to any but geographers and navigators, and 
its total population was estimated in 1858 at 72,375. What may 
be its resources in ports and fishing stations we do not ogy to 
say, but we can hardly suppose that it will add much, in this re- 
spect, to the commercial wealth of the Uuited States. Itis more 
probable—nor is there any wisdom in disguising the probability 
—that it has been purchased with a view of asserting the claim 
of the United States to supremacy on the North American Con- 
tinent. The consolidation of Canada and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces into a Confederacy under the British Crown has 
awakened a groundless, but not quite inexplicable, jealousy in 
the United States. American politicians have always laboured 
under the delusion that our for the extension of 
or Aristocratic institutions is equal to their own zeal for the ex- 
tension of Republican or Democratic institutions. While they 
admire Russian Autocracy, and manage to discover strange afi- 


America has been carried out, is an unequivocal proof that 
the Cabinet of S:. Petersburg nourishes untriendly teelings to- 
wards England. If they wanted to dispose of territory which 
is useless or burdensome, the obvious course would have 
been to offer it in the first instance to the Power whose pos- 
sessions lie contiguous to it, If their object was to raise 
money by its sale, it is clear that they might have driven a 
better bargain had they invited a competition between Eng- 
land and the United States. The only inference that we can 
draw is that they have deliberately sacrificed the benefit 
they might thus have derived, in-order to attain some object 
which they deem of more importance. The motives of the 
United States Goveroment in making at a considerable cust 
an acquisition which is intrinsically valueless are not difficult 
to penetrate. They evidently désire to shut out the British 
ns from the Pacific as much as possible; to hem in 
ritish Columbia between their own territories ; to check 
apy future expansion of the North American Confederation ; 
and in the mean ume to make some, though only an insigui- 
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between it and their own form of y 
that French I: i and lish imtinaiion afin 
cons: with each to despotic principles io 
the ‘orld, In this light they the French occu- 


of Mexico, and here the paey aaped was at least plausi- 
ven ing in the same 

them Mother Country, i will ha 
ore dependent on the r ntry, it ve the 
very ponent effect, and ‘‘ Canada” will be, to all intents and 
oses, a self-governing community, with a strong resemblance 
tthe neighbouring States of the Union. However, the recent ac- 
tion of C proves that some irritation has been felt on the 
subject in the United States, and it is not impossible that the 

purchase of Russian A ° 
against our supposed aggressive tendencies, 
7 * * . 


The aspiration of the United States to absorb the whole of 
North America is no secret; but that design is not really fur- 
thered by this purchase. We retain our hold upon Canada 
more to’please the Canadians than ourselves; and though we 
certainly shall not imitate the example of Russia by selling it to 
the Americans, we sball be happy to make it independent as soon 
as it pleases, and leave it to choose its future destiny for itself. 
Even our tenure of British Columbia, which has 0 lately voted 
for admission to the Confederation, is not prejudiced by the ces- 
sion of theae wastes to the northward. Iis connexion with Cali- 

was already musa closer than with aoy of our colonies, 
sod a large proportion of its inhabitants were already American. 
If these influences are destined to overcome the spirit of loyalty 
and attract it into the Union, the substitution of the American 
for the Russian flag on the shores of the North Pacific will but 
hasten their operation by a year or two. Let us, then, without 
shutting our eyes to the possible consequences of this unexpected 
transaction, forbear to fasten upon it a hostile construction, or 
to ,insist upoa the Ps sg and interests which are 

? — Times, 
——_—_—————— 


LUXEMBURG. 


There is a scent of danger in this Luxemburg business. 
The demi-official accounts are still not entirely in accord, but 
none of them tend to diminish the gravity of the situation. 
It to be quite certain that the Emperor of the French, 
who is aware that every eniargement of their frontier is ac- 
ceptable to Frenchmen, and who three oe bought Men- 
tone from its Sovereign, the Duc de Valentinos, Prince de 
Monaco, or whatever the heir of the Grimaldis calls himself, 
agreed to buy the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg from its Grand 
_— the King of Holland, for four millions sterling. 
Wi the transaction commenced with an offer from the 
King-Duke, who has dissipated his share of the vast private 
fortune accumulated by his predecessor out of his colonial 
monopolies, or with the Emperor himeelf, is still unknown, 
but the latter is the most probable. The natural course for 
the King-Duke was to offer his property to Germany. Prus- 
sia, he must have known, would have bought the Duchy, as 
Count von Bismarck acknowledged, and such a sale would 
and opened no loophole for the inter- 

of burg belon, to the old Bund, 

its inclusion within the new one would have involved no 
menace either to Holland, to Belgium, or to 4 
have been scarcely noticed, except by the Dutch, 

happy to be relieved of their Sovereign’s Schleswig-Holstein. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Emperor commenced the 
negotiation; but be that as it may, it was commenced and 


selves tobe. At Berlin, again, the Em r, some inex- 
plicable reason, appears to have hoped for success. He can- 
not, indeed, exactly believe what he makes the Moniteur say, 
that on the dissolution of the Germanic federation Lux- 


as alijes acting under the Treaties of 1815, bad, at all events, 

ts. As a matter of strict Jegality, we believe 

& right, under a still existing treaty between her 

olland, to garrison the fortress as a German outpost ; 

all events, there she is, and garrisons cannot be with- 
drawn without orders from the States they represent. 

Sull the Emperor, who always hears soothing things from 
the Prussian Ambassador in Paris, may have imagined that 
Prussia would not contend for a territory so small, would, at 
ann ead to be o— by a popular vote. 

rgo! woul most seem, the special tion of 
Pression es chief of a federation.  Lassabare's 
within the new Confeferation or not, is clearly German, as 
German as Bavaria, which also is outside the new pale, and 
to allow its cession to a non-German power would be a fatal 
t. Bavaria might one day sell the Palatinate, or 
its Trans-Rhenan districts, and Prussia would have no 
moral ground for arresting a cession which would destroy its 
moral claim to supremacy as avowed Protector of the whole 
German race. There is not the slightest evidence that Count 
von Bismarck, unscrupulous and despotic as he may be, is 
not as German as the most learned Professor of Heidel 
or — in this matter his interest isclear. The greatest 
e 6 success of his is the lurking suspicion that 
his object is not to “ make —. but only ny ine 
Prussia—a suspicion which his consent to the sale of any 
WW whatsoever would change into a certainty. 
It is exsential, if his master is ever to be elected Emperor, 
that he should show bimeelf ready to defend inch of 
the = saped Eye 3 pb mene A as he would defend apy 
ince, and t! ing has repeatedly and public! 
- ge - GO rurrender eo much ase Gamen vil 
marck’s to the Liberals in the 
North German Parliament whe ones if he intended to 
with German soil was, therefore, couched in unmistakable 
terms. He did not wish to wound the “ 
Unnecessarily, and the fierce } uage beral 
——. Herr von Benni; ee pe he 
to be the Prussian chief, 
Jae = 1warerty oh veuple was not diplomatic.” But he 
tbe “ indubltebie ‘igh e entertained a ~ of invading 


tions be he 1 
meua would first of at oth the representative 


merica is intended as a sort of counter-de- 


the Emperor’ 


i 
i 
i 


holding public meetings 

emburg. The pm many is neither so trifling, nor the pretext 

uite so dishonourable, as some journals seem to imagine. 

he war would be described as a campaign undertaken to 
defend Europe against exorbitant pretensions, to protect, as 
Napoleon would probably say, the “ in 
and the security of thrones,” while the 
more nor less the frontier of the Rhine. War with Prus 
sia is war with Bavaria under the Treaties of August, and the 
Emperor, if victorious, would be master of Rhenish Prussia, 
Luxemburg, and the Palstinate besides. On the other hand, 
the Emperor may recede silently from his project ; but if he 
does, he will have received another and most severe check, 
the pride of France another and an exasperating wound. 
The sense of suffocation of which M. Forcade once complained 
will be intensified, and all France will perceive that Napoleon 
is no longer the arbiter of Europe, France no longer able to 
ofove in her own strength and independent of any ally. 
Neither the French nor their Emperor are likely to bear that 


of ee long without a distinct trial of strength, for which 
bot 


parties are, as many believe, silently preparing their re- 
sources. The re-arming of France forward at a con- 
stan'ly accelerating speed, while P: is urging the South 
to reorganize itself on the Prussian scheme till the Bavarian 
Premier tells his Parliament that if it chatters so much over 
his Army Bills he must perforce resign. When of two coun- 
tries with conterm Pontiers one is full of suspicion, the 
other of mortified pride, a very little incident may produce 
the explosion which both expen, s08 almost desire. Or- 
dered out of Mexico, defeated at Nikoleburg, defied in Schies- 
wig, resisted in Luxemburg, abused in Auxerre, with no liber- 
ties to offer to France, and new sacrifices to demand from his 
people, the Emperor, to keep his seat, must accomplish some 
great feat. His claim to reign is Success, and in xico and 


Germany, at hume and abroad, he has of late been unsuc- 
cessful. 
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aad Prussia are said to be quietly marshalling their forces for 
the fray, and taking up position upon the banks of the Rhine, 
while negotiations between these two ambitious nations are 
said to have been finally broken off. Of the two, undoubt- 
edly, Prussia is at present best prepared for war; and with 
Germany united on the question, coupled with actual posses. 
sion, certainly would appear to have the advantage; but on 
the other hand, France is undoubtedly favoured by the pow- 
erful -religious element pervading the disputed, or rather 
coveted, territory. Yet while the people of Luxemburg are 
chiefly Roman Catholics, they are none the less Dutch 
throughout the Netherlands, and the tendency is now strong- 
ly toward the unification of the great German family, even 
including Austria, who, it is said, would actually join Prussia 
in the event of hostilities growing out of this question. 

Let us not however forget our own country, while thus re- 


tates, | viewing other lands. While Lord Stanley wisely declines to 


interfere in the Franco-German quarrel, England and Spain 
are placed on anything but satisfactory footing. Although 
the Spanish authorities have yielded in part to the just de 
mands of the British government, restitution is yet incom- 
plete, and the position sti!l threatening. For particulars on 
this head we must, however, refer our readers to a separate 
article. Turning then to Parliament and home matters, 
affairs have apparently assumed a new phase. The Opyosi- 
tion may be said to have sustained a decided defeat on the 
Reform question ; since, by a direct vote on a motion by Mr. 
Gladstone to reduce the qualification of voters—the particu- 
lars of which we have not yet received—the Government 
would appear to have been sustained by a majority of 21. 
Evidently the Opposition leaders have made a serious mistake 
in some manner, and by making a premature, or a too 
delayed attack, have wantonly sacrificed their vantage ground 
for the present. 

From the East we have but little that isnew. A despatch 
from Athens states that the Cretan National Assembly has 
issued a proclamation declaring in favour of religious tolera- 
tion and equal political rights, while at Venice despatches 
have been received stating that Omar Pacha, with ships of 
war and large numbers of troops, has left Turkey for the pur- 
pose of joining in the movement to suppress the insurrection 
in that unfortunate island. This, however, is but a division of 
that general “Eastern question” which is liable any day to 
assume new interest. 


The Last Days of an Empire. 

The Mexican drama, inaugurated a few years since by: 
Maximilian, under the patronage of Napoleon, is fast draw- 
ing toaclose. The latter having recalled the French troops, 
the natural consequence follows, and the strongest faction 
wins, which at present is evidently not that attached to the 
Imperial cause. The final blow will probably be struck at 
Queretaro, where Maximilian and some ten to fifteen thousand 
of his followers were besieged at latest accounts. The former 
had inquired of his besiegers’ what terms of capitulation 
would be granted him, and was answered that a “surrender 
at discretion” was now the only condition; but that the ill- 





Buropean News. 
Of the latest war rumours from continental Europe, those 
pertaining to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg still occupy 
the first place in importance. Our latest advices, however, 


,| are not exactly to the effect that, “the Dutch have taken 


Holland,” but rather that they have concluded to keep Hol- 
land—including its strong fortress, Luxemburg—which, by 
the way, ‘there is now little room for doubting, had recently 
been almost, if not quite, bargained away to France by the 
needy King, for the round sum of £100,000,000. It appears 
from our files received per the Scotia, that on the 1st instant, 
Herr von Bennigsen rose in the North German Parliament, 
and pointedly questioned the Government in reference to 
what he termed “a disquieting rumour,” to the effect that 
Germany was “ about to lose Luxemburg, a birth-place of 
German Princes,” adding energetically, that “ when the in- 
tegrity of Germany is all parties will unite and 
support the Minister President against foreign Powers to the 
utmost.” Count Bismarck’s reply was rather more explan- 
atory than reassuring. He acknowledged that “by the 
dissolution of the old Confederation, the King of 
Holland acquired full sovereiga rights over Laxemburg,” 
and further stated, that, “in a despatch addressed to the Prus- 


berg sian government last October, Holland demanded the evacua- 


tion of the fortress of Luzemburg,” to which the Prussian go- 
vernment simply replied by retaining possession of the for- 
tress; but bringing no further pressure to bear upon the 
Netherlands. It appears, however, that the King of Holland 
lately addressed a communication to the Berlin government, 
asking “what position Prussia would take up,in case his 
Majesty should in any way cede his sovereign rights over the 
Dugby,” and received the reply that “Prussia would leave 
the responsibility of such a step to the King of Holland.” 


part! since receiving this suggestive reply from Prussia, the King 


of Holland has evidently concluded not to assume the respon- 
sibility of the act, but on the other band, apparently to keep 
up friendly relations with both France and Prussia, tendered 
his good offices in further negotiations between the two go- 
vernments. Count Bismark now states however, that, so far 
as Prussia is concerned, these good offices “have been de- 
clined,” and this high fanctionary ominously adds, that “ the 
North German federal governments believe that no foreign 
Power will endanger the undoubted rights of Germany,” in 
this 





connexion. we bua | 
Thus matters stand in Central Europe, while both France 


starred sovereign would be conducted to San Luis Potosi—at 
present the headquarters of the Liberal Government—as a 
prisoner of war, with all due care for bis safety, and that he 
would be treated with the respect “ due to valour in misfor- 
tunes.” This action on the part of Maximilian seems to have 
been precipitated by the signal repulse of his general officer, 
Bevero Castillo, who, two days before, at the head of a di- 
vision of the Imperial forces, had attempted to force his way 
through the besieging lines. The Liberals before Queretaro 
are under command of Escabedo, number thirty thousand 
men, and are provided with an effective park of artillery. If 
we may credit the latest Republican advices, Puebla bas at 
last fallen into the hands of their General Diaz. The siege of 
Vera Cruz, however, still continues without result, owing to 
the want of artillery on the part of the Liberals. The citi- 
zens are rapidly being reduced toa state of famine, but it is 
probable that the fate of the city will be decided by that of 
Queretaro, The other principal towns of Mexico are also 
besieged by the Liberals, and a few weeks at the longest must 
witness the final extinction of Imperial rule. 

Meantime the spectacle presented by Maximilian, a pri- 
sover in one of the chief cities of the country he came with 
so much pomp all the way from Austria to regenerate, is not 
a very dignified one, but for which he alone is personally and 
immediately responsible. His fgmer friend, Napoleon, gave 
him an opportunity to leave the land he had proved unable 
to govern, with the retiring French troops. Taking his de- 
parture before affairs had come to their present pass, he wight 
have kept up appearances and masked his retreat under high- 
sounding, if specious, phrases. This opportunity, however, 
with an incredible infatuation, he rejected, and elected to 
take the field at the head of the small, badly-organized and 
badly-sppointed forces, that could still be rallied under the 
Imperial banners, This step proved the very one his enemies 
would have wished him to take, and the {Austrian arch-Juke 
with a personal bravery that never knows ¢efeat, but with a 
stubborn and unreasoniog persistence fights on to the ine- 
vitable end, fell into the net the Liberals had placed for him, 
and is now safely caged. From the answer to his query re- 
lative to terms of capitulation, it appears that the anxiety 
of the Emperor of Austria for his brother, as revealed in the 
published despatch of Count Wydenbruck to Secretary 
Seward, is superfluous. Juarez is probably too wise to fall 
into the stupid error of using pereonal violence toward his 

. Alb he cares for is to compel Maxi- 
wilian to leave Mexico, and under ‘such humiliating circum- 
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stances as will be a guarantee against hisfuture return, Any 
other course would be as impolitic as inhuman. For the late 
Emperor of Mexico personally his enemies cannot but feel 
the respect bravery under all circumstances extorts, and if 
coming a stranger toa country that for ages had been in s 
chronic state of civil war, he has been unable to bring order 
out of chaos, the difficulty of the task must not only be borne 
in mind, but also the powerful patronage and magnificent 
promises of aid received by him, tempted by which he en- 
tered upon his mission. Now thst the support at first given 
has been withdrawn in his hour of greatest need, we are re- 
minded that if Maximilian has erred he has been but a tool 
in more ambitious hands, and that the humiliation caused by 
the present situation in Mexico and by a long serie of dis- 
appointments, must be keenly felt by the great man at Paris, 
whom not even the splendour and éclat of his pet Exhibition, 
mor the admiration of his countless guests, can render insen- 
sible to the bitterness of defeat. 





. Great Britain and Spain. 

The cable informs us that although Spain has yielded to 
the demands of Great Britain iv the case of the Queen Victoria, 
the Tornado difficulty still remains unsettled. Why any dis- 
tinction should be made betwegn the two cases we are un- 
able to discover, the seizure in neither being justifiable 
by any recognized principle of the law of nations. The 
Victoria fell a prey to the Spanish coast guard, who seem to 
be little better than pirates, while peaceably and lawfully 
proceeding on her voyage off the Spanish coast on Jan. 15, 
1866. Sbe was taken into Cadiz, whence her crew were 
driven with threats. Her name was then effaced, and the 
vessel itself advertized for sale as a derelict, but on the re- 
monstrance of the British Consul, she was brought before 
some Spanish tribunal and secretly cond d for landing 
emuggied goods on a coast she had not approached within 
fifteen miles. Incessant remonstrances on the part of the 
British Consul and the Foreign Office followed, but it was not 
until January of the present year that the Spanish authori 
ties finally acted in the premises, declaring that the case was 
“solely in the province of the Spanish tribunale.” Finally 
the Spanish Secretary of Foreign Affairs wrote that the con- 
sul might institute a new suit, but this Lord Stanley refused 
to permit, and demanded the “ immediate restitution of the 
ship and cargo, or their fall value, and proper pecuniary in- 
demnity to captain and crew, accompanied by an expression 
of regret addressed to her Majesty’s Government for 
the outrage committed on the Gritish flag.” This 
demand was at first refused, and it was only af- 
ter a vessel of war was reported to have actually 
sailed from Liverpool for Cadiz, that the Spanish au- 
thorities sullenly complied with Great Britain’s most reason- 
able requirements. The case of the Tornado was an equally 
plain one. She was a British steamer which last autumn 
eailed from Southampton for Rio Janeiro. Touching at Ma- 
deira for coal she cleared again for her destination, but had 
not proceeded far when she was overhauled by the Spanish 
frigate Gerona, on suspicion that she was bound to the Pacific 
to act as a Chilian privateer. Although nothing contraband 
of war was found and the ship’s papers as a British vessel 
were regular, she was taken into Cadiz, condemned by a Span- 
ish prize court and her crew thrown into prison, where they 
were harshly treated for over four months. Although now 
released on parole, the prize court has just gone through the 
mockery of confirming its former sentence, and declared the 
Jornado & legal prize and her crew prisoners of war at the 
disposal of the Spanish Government. 

From this statement it will be seen that the demands of the 
Home government are as just in the case of the Tornado as 
they were in that of the Vicéoria, and will doubtless be en- 
forced with equal promptitude and success. Spain under the 
present Narvaez administration, has fallen very low, but she 
cannot be allowed to prey upon British commerce on the high 
seas, or imprison British citizens at the mere dictate of ca- 
price. We think that on this question there can be but one 
opinion throughout the civilized world. 

The Lamirande Case, 

The publication of the official correspondence relative to 
the Lamirande case, extending from the frst protest of the 
prisoner against his surrender to France, to the final despatch 
from Lord Stanley to Earl Cowley, dated March 20, has just 
been laid before Parliament. From it we learn that the 
Home Government abandons its claim at the earnest request 
of the prisoner, who, from private and personal motives, de- 
sires to submit entirely to the decision of the French tribu- 
nals. Among his reasons for this course he cites, “ the 
interest of my family, for whom I wish to avoid the con- 
ti of a publicity very painful to them, and the sincere 
and complete repentance by which I wish to expiate my 
crime.” This request was aleo supported by similar ones from 
the father and mother of the prisoner, addressed to Lord 
Cowley. While respecting the wishes thus expressed, the 
British authorities are anxious not to be understood as yield- 
ing apy of the importact questions involved, nor as admitting 
that there were not sufficient grounds for insisting on the 
demand for M. Lamirande’s surrender. 

The perusal of the correspondence also shows us that the 
view originally taken by the Albion, as to’ the guilt of the 
Canadian authorities implicated in the transaction, was the 
one adopted by the Foreign Office, and set forth in the various 
despatches upon the subject. While charity to the offenders 
may rejoice at this termination of the case, the lesson should’ 








not be unheeded. The revelations made, and which 
might have been made, regarding the affair, reveal a con- 
dition of the official morals which we sincerely trust is 
exceptional. That gross corruption was practised is as clear 
as sunlight, and details were unnecessary to implicate 
those high in Provincial authority in the disgraceful 
transaction. Although Lord Monck has not been directly 
censured by the Home Government, the facts, in our 
opinion, suggest care in the future, that the Lamirande 
case may stana alone in the history of Canada the single ex- 
ception which proves the general rule of official rectitude. 





The Trinity Festival. 

As the domain of music is extended by the conquests of genius, 
we read, with a smile, of the emotions produced by the puerile ex- 
hibitions of early art; whilst those gigantic works of the great 
Handel, that moved thousands to admiration a century ago, 
now to be introduced into this country, under the influential pa- 
tronage of the Corporation of Trinity, are hailed with delight. 
The approaching Festival of the Trinity Choir, under the protec- 
tion of the Rector, Clergy and Corporation of Trinity Parish, is 
about to bring under American notice a performance of Han- 
del's chef d’euvre, the Messiah, which will give us, as far as our 
local resources admit, a very fair representation of those grand 
Musical Festivals, which are held from time to time, in the vari- 
ous large Cathedral Churches of the old country, with such 
marked and triumphant success. 

At 8t. John’s Chapel, one of the Trinity churches in this city, 
there is to be s gathering of some 300 to 400 vocalists and instra- 
mentalists; and already, so great is the interest manifested in 
this novel undertaking, thatreserved pews, we are told, are even 
now scarcely procurable. 

Everything augurs well for a result which will reward those who 
have been engaged for many months in active exertion and 
diligent attention, by which the management seeks to bring the 
whole to a successful issue. The work selected to inaugurate 
this, the first festival of the Trinity choir is, of all the works of 
Handel, the most popul It diy tains some pieces bet- 
ter calculated for effect, when sung by a vast number of 
voices, in a large building dedicated to the worship of the 
Almighty, than any oratorio yet composed. The character 
of such s performance is considerably enhanced by the sanctity of 
the building in which it is given, and cannot be judged of by 
ordinary rules. The grand and sublime words to which this 
great master has wedded his finest music, will be 
better appreciated in this country, when combined with that 
religious sentiment, which must, more or less, always influence 
the listener, during the delivery of those divine truths, in a place 
most suitable for such templati 

We need only add, that all connected with the Church Festival 
deserve the highest praise for the manner in which it has 
been urged forward, and we fully believe that these un- 
remitting exertions will render the occasion worthy of the 
illustrious musician, whose work is to be performed on this, the 
first Festival of the Trinity Choirs. * 


PAusic. 


The revival of “‘L’Africaine” by Manager Maretzek, has been 
in every way satisfactory. It was sung on Friday evening of 
last, and on Monday evening of this, week, witha new prima 
donna, new scenery, and a strengthened chorus and orchestra. 
The new prima donna, Mme. Poch, isa very acceptable Zelika, 
and when the difficulties under which she laboured are taken 
into consideration, her success seems the more remarkable. 
Trained in the old Italian School, to essay the music of “ L’Afri- 
caine’ was like studying a new dialect, so different is Meyerbeer’s 
style from that of the majority of writers whose works hold the 
stage. Add to this that Mme. Poch had never heard the opera 
sung, and we must accord her the honourof having created anew 
part. In the rdle of Vasco di Gama, that favourite and hard- 
working tenor, Mazzolini, appears to better advantage, we think, 
than in any other of the h ters he There 
is a nobleness in his mien and a generous freedom in his render- 
ing of the music, that captivates all hearts. On Friday evening 
Signor Bellini was unable to appear in his part of Nelusko on ac- 
count of illness, but recovered sufficiently by Monday to deliver 
the spirited music of the ship scene with his accustomed vigour, 
and little has been written by modern pens more worthy than 
this same music of the best powers and most intent study of an 
artist. The new ship has evidently been constructed with a more 
liberal outlay, and a stricter adherence to nautical principles 
than its predecessor, which fell a prey to the devouring element 
a year ago, and the scene of its wreck with which the act con- 
cludes, has never been so well managed as now. The new scenery 
in the temple scene and the famous upas tree of the last act, are 
admirably painted, and add greatly to the general effect. ‘ L’ 
Africaine”’ will be repeated for the last time on Easter Monday. 
On Easter Tuesday, “ Faust” will also be given for the last time. 
To-day, at the usual matinee, “ The Star of the North”—one of 
the best performed operas in the repertoire—will be sung. There 
will be but two weexs more of opera, when Mr. Maretzek will 
take his company to Chicago for a brief season. 

We are glad to see that the “ Enchantress” has at last been 
swept from the boards of the Olympic by the torrent ot critical 
contempt which has been turned upon it. As an opera it i, 
utterly worthless, but it received more than justice at the hands 
of Miss Richings’ troupe. Last evening “ Martha” was to have 
been revived, and to-day, at a matinée, the popular ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo” will be given, while this evening the “‘ Doctor of Alcantara” 
will prescribe for his numerous patiente. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
sailed for Paris on Thursday, and on the evening before his 

rture was limented by an excellent serenade froin the 
bers of his orchest A large sidewalk audience honoured 
the occasion which passed off to th@atisfaction of all concerned. 
Mr. Thomas remains abroad for the summer, 
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Brama. 
Mme. Ristori brings her American engagement to a close by 
six performances in this city commencing with Victor Hugo's 





“ angelo ’ on the 29th inst. Hersojourn in this country and her 


* 


journeyings through the provinces, have partaken of the charac- 
ter of a triumphal progress, so great has been the anxiety of the 
Americans to see and hear the greatest living tragedienne. Her 
success has, however, been not only artistic but pecuniary. En- 
gaged originally to give 120 representations in the United States 
and Cuba, she will have actually played 167 times before her 
departure on May 18, in this country alone, for which she re- 
ceives, as her share of the profits, the large sum of one million 
francs. This extraordinary result will probably secure in the 
future all the best talent of the old world for the model Repub- 
ic, and Yankee managers will hereafter outbid their foreign con- 
fréres in the histrionic, as they have frequently done in the musi- 
cal, field. Much of Ristori’s success may be found to be connected 
with the social attentions of which she has been the recipient in this 
metropolis. Her experience in this respect was in marked con- 
trast with that of Rachel. The latter, despite her genius, was sin- 
gularly neglected by the New York fashionable world, and had 
to depend solely on her talents as an actress to win the hearts of 
American audiences. With Mme. Ristori it has been quite other- 
wise. Although by birth as humble as her great Jewish rival, 
her marriage was considered by society to have ennobled her 
sufficiently to give her claims on its condescension. It has 
been fortunate that society in this instance has so wisely 
judged, since it has given the gifted artiste an opportunity to de- 
monstrate that she p d winning qualities as a woman, quite 
independent of her dramatic power. The result of thus entering 
the charmed circle of private life, has been the creation of 
a large circle of warm, personal friends, who have been as 
willing to acknowledge her worth as a woman as her transcen- 
dant superiority as an artiste. Without attaching too much im- 
portance to social success, it is undeniable that its absence in the 
case of Rachel may have had much to do with the Jatter’s brief and 
inauspicious career on this side the Atlantic—the precursor, as 
it was, of that last sad scene of all, when the fiery nature bid final 
adien to both the real and the mimic world. Ristori, on the othe 
band, although near the end of her d tic career, is app ly 
in the full maturity of her physical powers, and but midway io the 
pathway of life. Of Americaand the Americans she cannot bat 
carry away with her the most agreeable souvenirs. Nothing, so 
far as we know, has occurred to mar ihe pleasure of her stay 
among us, and her artistic as well as personal amour-propre, must 
have been satisfied by the cordial warmth of her reception. But, 
apart from p 1 iderations, Ristori’s visit to this country 
must have a happy effect upgn the local stage, given over as it is 
to hucsters in literary wares, who look at every subject from a 
purely pecuniary point of view, and who arrange for the produc- 
tion of their shallow melo-dramas and spectacles, much as they 
would haggle for cheese and butter, or a consignment of early 
spring vegetables. It is this base money spirit, which seems to 
have taken entire possession of American managers, that has sunk 
the American stage to so low a level. It is true that in this city 
two theatres have kept their representations up to a high stan- 
dard, but unfortunately one of these has fallen a prey to the 
flames, and the other is frequently compelled to resort to the 
worthless s nsational productions of the hour from the dearth 
of more valuable material, and to satisfy a depraved taste which, 
as managers must live, has to be catered to. In view of this mel_ 
ancholy state of affairs, the advent of such an actress as Ristori, 
cannot be other than a god.send. We trust that its effect will be 
soon visible in the reformation of our places of amusement. 
Such reform, like dll others, to be permanent, must be 
popular, be initiated by the people, whe, should they 
rise in their strength and demand performances of a 
higher tone, and a purer taste, will soon drive out the 
‘money changers who have polluted the artistic temple. Mme, 
Ristori, at the earnest request of our Montreal friends, will play 
an engagement of three nights in that city on the 22nd, 2ist, and 
24th insts., during which “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” ‘“ Medea,” 
and “ Macbeth,” will be given, a very proper selection, which 
will enable the Canadians to gain a fair estimate of her varied 
powers. “Angelo,” the new play in which ebe will make her 
final rentrée in this city, is known to English play-goers under the 
title of “‘ The Actress of Padua.” ‘‘ Angelo’’ will be followed by 
“* Myrrha,” slso new here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, after a successful provincial tour, 
return to the metropolis for a season of three nights, before sail- 
ing for England, at Irving Hall, commencing on the 23rd inst. 
The public will doubtless, in Jarge bers, avail th y of 
this opportunity of seeing these gifted artists. Mr. Harrison will 
also give at Irving Hall his annual “ Easter Monday Hop.” The 
season at the New York theatre closed on Monday evening, with 
a thinly-attended benefit to Mr. Humphrey Bland. At Barnum’s, 
Mr. Yankee Locke has appeared in ‘‘ Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” 
and a variety of farces. Hetowers considerably above the average 
Museum company. 

















Hats aud Fancies. 

The United States Senate stil] continues in session, but 
will probably adjourn to-day. Nothing of importance, be- 
yond action on nominations, has transpired during the 
week. The President has nominated Henry J. Raymond as 
Minister to Austria, but he has not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate. At a meeting of the Royal Humane Society, re- 
cently held for the distribution of awards, the silver medal- 
lion of the society was awarded to Miss M. A. E. Wright for 
trying to save Mr. G. Aylmer, who fell through the 
ice at Stredsett Lake, Norfolk, England, last winter—_—— 
It is proposed to start a penny weekly paper, in London, 
in the interest of the Low Charch party, to be called The 
Christian.—-—Nine or ten lives have been lost by the re- 
cent floods and snow in the county of Wicklow, Ireland. At 
@ place called Askinagap,a herd named Mulhall, with his 
wite and four children, were found overwhelmed with snow 
in their cabin, lying dead in their beds, as if they were asleep. 

The Duke of Devonsbire is at present residiug in the 
midet of his Irish tenantry at Lismore. In the Liver- 
pool Bankrupicy Court, on the 23d ult., Mr. Ephraim G. 
Squier, the New York editor, was released on fivding bail, 
himse)}f in £700 and two sureties in £850 each, for his appear- 
ance at the different sittings under his bankruptcy.———-- 
The Emperor of Russia bas ordered the new international 
system of maritime signals adopted in France and Eogland 
to be introduced into the imperial navy and merchant maricc. 

A Tt. ‘4 A. : ot Lani, 




















iP the states that 
the ee three Edinburgh advocates as district 
judges in Jamaica has produced great satisfaction among the 
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+——~—The Order of Knight of the Garter has been conferred 
on the Duke of Beapfort. ——Great quantities of coal 
have lately been discovered in the Val d’Oocia, in Sienna —_ 
An error of the press—picking a pocket in a erowd.——Vic. 
owt a he : oe r = the rm es 

the necessary n trom ment 
and from the author having been obtained. 


ened at Windsor Castle. Her Majesty stood in 
of the sponsors, and the infant received the names of Victor 
Albert. Irish intelligence—the number of asses in Ire- 
land has been ascertained to be about 140,000. This figure is 
exclusive of the Fenians. ——The sale of the Moscow 
and Petersburg Railway has been resolved upon. The 
ceeds of the sale will be applied towards the completion ot 
the railway system in Russia. The officers of the 
Guards, with the assistance of the Royal princes, 
have arranged a quadrille on horseback, which is to be 
footed, or rather hoofed, at the Berlin Tattersal)’s. — 
The newest idea which has occurred to hattera is to call 
their busi headology, and, of course, “Who's your 
hatter ?” must now be, “ Who's your headologist ?” An 
opera, taken from the celebrated picture, the “ Cruche Caseé,’ 
and so named, will shortly be produced in Paris. It is by 
Emile Pessard. At s morniog performance of “ The 
Pirates of the Savannah” (Se piece in which Miss Menken 
appears), at the Gaité, the large sum, for a smal! theatre, of 
9,400f. was taken. The Chamber of Deputies at Munich 
has rejected by a large majority, a petition demanding the in- 
troduction of universal suffrage into the Bavarian Consti- 
tution.——-———-The Times of India publishes additional evi- 
dence that the great explorer, Dr. Livingstone, is dead. An 
Arab had brought intelligence which leaves hardly any room 
for hope. If the man isto be believed, he saw Livingstone 
receive his death-blow.——The current number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine adds to the large stock of Eliana by a go-sippy 
article entitled “Charles Lamb—Gleanings after his Bio; 
phers.” —— ——-——The Queen has knighted Rear-Admiral 
Denhb and Mr. George Harvey, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy.—-——The New Brunswick Government 
is negotiating forthe establishment of a line of steamers be- 
tween that Provioce and Montreal and the West——_——_Two 
batteries of the Royal Artillery stationed at Kingston, C. W., 
have received orders to remove to Malta as soon as the 8 
opens.———— Professor Agassiz. received five bund 
lars for each lecture in his scientific course, lately delivered 
in this city.——-——There is an extraordinary condition of 
affairs in the little republic of President Mosquera 
on the 15th ultimo dissolved the session of Congress, impri- 
soned sixty-eight senators and representatives, and took pos- 
session of all the steamers on the Magdalena river.— A 
aw has been incorporated by the legislature of Nova 
Scotia for the purpose of constructing a ship canal across the 
narrow isthmue, about nine miles, which connects Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, which would unite the waters 
of the Gulf with those of the Bay of Fundy, and would shorten 
the distance about four hundred miles, for vessels plying be- 
tween Canadian and New Brunswick ports,—- t is an- 
nounced from Southampton, that the yachts Henrietta, Vesta 
and Fleetwing are all again prepared for going to sea. 



























































































reached 5, sag! 
was only 851, while in 18661 amounted to 418,744, viz. 
bome Wy pane and foreign 15,616, the total receipis 
hich been equal to 933,554f. A letter from 
states that several members of the French Chamber 
temporarily lost their voices from exertion during the 
scene in the house occasioned by M. i) 
m2) 

















the present state of that colony. Extreme misery pervades 
the tribes of the Tell country, in consequence of the drought 
during last summer, and the plague of locusts, which caused 
such 1 Cevastation————The population of Sweden 
does not increase at the same rate as it does in England and 
in some other countries; but yet the addition during the past 
year is looked upon as satisfactory, amount being 
44,080 souls, thus making the whole population now amount 
to 4,114,141. —A reliquary of yoy bee cmbel- 
lished with precious stones, has been lately d vered buried 
beneath an old wall adjoining the cathedral of Poitiers, but 
the inscription, enamelled on the gold setting, describes the 
nature of the boly relic to be such that the bishop has refused 
to allow it to be sent to the Exhibition. The King of 
Prussia bas presented the Italian Princes, Humbert and Ama- 
deus, with the order of the Black Eagle. —A gentleman 
who committed suicide the other day in Bohemia, left a note 
requesting that his body might be burnt, and the ashes be 
exposed in an urn on a high and soli place. The 
death is announced, at Venice, of Angelo Ua i, one of 
the moet celebrated statuaries of Italy. The Empress 
of Austria, whose health bas improved, is expected to arrive 
at Pesth oe in May, and will reside at the Palace of Buda 
during the whole of the month. A royal proclamation 
has been issued by the Queen of Madagascar forbidding civil- 
ians to wear hats with brims. That privilege is restricted to 
the Government officers. The civilians are now wearing a 
kind of skull cap. The Church Times, in alluding to 
the ities introduced by the Evangelical party, states that 
at a church at Lewisham, a week since, hot water was used at 
infant baptism. —Signor Pollini, who was captured a 
short time since by Papal brigands, has been set at liberty. 
He reports that he experienced barsh treatment only for the 
first few days, but was afterwards treated very kindly. He 
says that the brigands repeat the rosary every night before 
going to bed. On leaving he gave them his watch chain as a 
souvenir, and got a prayer-book from them in return.- 
The restoration of the beautiful St. Stephen’s Crypt of the 
New Palace at Westminster is pow completed, the altar, with 
its embellishments and screen, being finished. Candles 
of mixed hues of colour are placed ou the altar, but are un- 
lighted.— ~-Mr. Brewster has been appointed Lord 
ancellor of Ireland; Mr. Justice Christian, Chief Justice of 
Appeal; Mr. Morris, Justice of the Common Pleas; Mr. Chat- 
tertop, Attorney-General ; and Mr. Warren, Solicitor-Gener- 
. The pumber of foreign seamen employed in 
British ships in 1858 was 11 458; in 1859, 12,296; in 1860, 
14,280 ; in 1862, 16,096 ; in 1863, 18,933; in 1864, 21,923; and 
in 1865, 20,820. Tbe number of apprentices bound and regis- 
tered in British ships was in 1858, 5,578; in 1862, 
5,880; in 1865, 5,638; and in 1866, 5541. M. 
Carvalho had fixed the 10th cf April for the first re- 
tion of G d’s “ Romeo and Juliet..—_—_—___—_ 

The works for piercing Mont Cenis have reached the limit of 
the bed of bard quar'z which has been so difficult to pene- 



























































Obituary. 


ALFRED MELLON.—The London 7imes thus refers to the 
late Alfred Mellon:—By the death of Mr. Mellon the musical 
profession has lost the most generally and justly esteemed of 
our English orchestral duct From bis first arrival io 
London, some three or four and twenty years ago, bis aptitude 
for this department of the musical calling was manifested ; and 
much of his experience was gained by directing the small orches- 
tra of the Adelphi Theatre. His first independent undertaking 
was the Orchestral Union, under which name a society was es- 
tablisbed whose concerts, with a oe oe orches- 

ucted by himself, speedily obtained a w and legiti- 
trate. The workmen have now come upon softer ground, and wn a reputation ee than confirmed pany 
hope to be able to bore 1,000 metres in a year.—-———The |». erical strength of the orchestra being materially increased, 
ue of the telegraphic wire and apparatus exported from |». was enabled to give some of the finest performances of clas- 
England last year was £317 988. as compared with £148,677 | «41 music that had ever been heard in England. Indeed, al- 
in 1865, £218 464 in 1864, £317 214 in 1868, £320 897 in 1862, though Mr. Mellon held # high position at the Royal Italian 
£214,441 in 1861, £251,712 in 1860, £742 306 in 1859, £224,708 Opera from the first, it was to the Probestral Union that he 
in 1858, and £302,246 in 1857._-— The Arehbishop Of chiefly owed his well-earned fame as a conductor. This led to 
Canterbury has consented to become a patron of the associa-| ris heing engaged as musical conductor to the Royal Englieh 
tion formed for the purpose of erecting memorial in Car-| Opera, originally set on foot by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W 
martben to Bishop Ferrar, who suffered martyrdom in the] yorrison, at the Lyceum Theatre in 1856; aod afterwards re- 
reign of Queen Mary—_———The Prussian Governu.ent bas| oved to Covent Garden—a speculation which, though it did 
allowed a sum of 30,000 thalers a year for the completion of| + terminate prosperously, proved of real service to English 
the cathedral at Frankfort-on-the- Maine. A pew Con- operatic mutic, and, with more liberal support from the public, 
oe Church has just been opened at Leicester, in| might have laid the solid fouodation of » national lyric theatre. 
gland, in which there will be no pew rents, the mainte-/ 4,°, conductor of opera Mr. Mellon was no less eminently 
nance of the minister and all other expenses being dependent gifted than as a ductor of orch 1 music; and this was 
on the weekly offertory. —The Polish general Langie-| Snown at a later period when, at the head of the musical depart- 
wicz has applied for an appeintment in the Turkish service, ment of the English Opera Company, it was his duty to prepare 
but his offer bas not been accepted. The Grand Dake | for representation not only several Eoglich works of importance, 
Alexis Alexandrowitz, the second son of the Emperor of Ros- but also the English version of Meyerbeer's “ Africaine.” Mr. 
sia, is shortly expected at the Cape of Good Hope,on his *ay| yellon’s great ability was, perbaps, never more empbati- 
to Australia, China, and Japan.— According to an cally proclaimed than at the concerts of the Musical So- 
ciety of London, which he directed from the beginning, and at 
which he had, perbaps, the grandest orchestra under command 
that up to that time had ever been assembled iu a London con- 
cert-room. Even now the magnificent performance, under his 
direction, of Spohr’s great symphony, the “Consecration of 
Sound,” is remembered ; and many are the triumphs in a similar 
direction which he subsequently achieved. 



































official report lately issued the number of nobles in Austria at 
the end of last year was 241,410, of whom 4,640 belong to the 
army, and 266 to the clergy.— The King of Prussia 
has writen an autograph letter to the widow of the painter 
Cornelius, expressing his deep regret for the lors which she 
and the country have sustained. From 1851 to 1862, 
232 p were poi d in France by arsenic, 170 by phos- 
phorus used in the manufacture of matches, 77 by the sul- 
phate of copper, or blue vitrio:, 88 by verdicris, 30 by sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol), 23 by cantharides, 6 by o um, | 6 by 
hellebore. Petitions against the new French military 
Jaw have been sent to the Legislative Body from about twenty 
departments.—— —— It is believed in Paris that the debate on | Warley. Lieut.-Colonei Stephen James Stevens, C.B—At Kur 
the budget in the Legislative Body will not begin till June, chee, Scinde, Wright Thomas Squire, Esq., Lieut. 19th 











At the Manor House, Mel!s, Sir Jobn Stuart Li pisley. Bart.— 
At Meean-Meer, East Indies, James Alexander, 20 aptain Royal 
Artillery.—At Bournemouth, Hants, Sir John Dick Lauder, Baro- 
net, ot Grange and Fountainhall.—At the Royal Artillery Depot, 





6,008 had completed their service, 2,276 purchased their dis- 
Sates, 60UR wove iavelland, 1,960 were permitted to leave by 
indulgence, and in 812 cases the cause was not stated. To sup- 
ply this deficiency from casualties in the year, only 14,430 re- 
cruits joined the army, and 1,010 men rejoined it after desertion ; 
17,122 of the casualties occurred in the army at home, 3,569 in 


-| the colonies, and 2317 in India. Taking an average of five 


years, 1861 5, to 1,000 strength, the total’casualties were 94—viz,, 
net loss by desertion, 11; death, 17 ; invaliding, 25 ; discharged 
by indulgence, 11 ; completion of service, 14; purchase, 9; 
other causes, 1. To replace the loss by casualties 60 recruits 

1,000 strength joined, leaving a deficiency of 84 per 1, 

strength. During the year ending the Sist of March, 1865, 
of 8,681 men—in six arms of the service—whore time had ex. 
pired, 3,970 re-engaged themselves ; 3,742 re-engaged without 
previous discharge, and 228 after discharge. The number of re. 
enlisted men serving in the army in 1865 was 13,470—viz., 408 
cavalry, 2,633 artillery, 267 engineers, and 10,162 infantry. The: 
number of men whose limited service will expire in 1867 is 15,. 
167 ; in 1868, 23,046 ; and in 1869, 19,439. A return of the 
number of recruits examined at the London district shows that 
33 jd cent. were rejected in 1865, and 29 per cent. were rejected. 
in five months of 1866. The proportion rejected in previous 
years was much higher, being 46 per cent in 1862, and 47 per 
cent. in 1863. In 1864 the martality in the army, at ,home and 
abroad, exclusive of the colonial corps, 1,000 streagth, was 
100 in the United Kingdom, 69 in the pe may 23°1 in 
British America, 18-9 in the West Indies, 7-5 in St. Helena, 87 
in the Cape of Good Hope, 117 in the Mauritius, 34°6 in Ceylon, 
22°6 in Australasia, 45°3 in China and Japan, 190 in India, and 
115 on board ship. It is wouby of notice that the proportion 
of the total force in arms (including army, navy, marines, and 
embodied militia at home and abroad) to every 100 male popa- 
lation of the United Kingdom, aged 16 and under 40, was 13°6 
in 1801, 148 in 1811, 3 8 in 1821, 3°6 in 1831, $6 in 1841, 88 in 
— in 1855, 9 2 in 1856, 6:1 in 1858, 6 2 in 1850, and 5°7 in 


Tue Fieut ww Honpvras.—We understand that Major 
Mackay, late in d of a detach t of the 4th West 
India Regiment at Honduras. has been ordered to report bim- 
self at headquarters in this city, to undergo an examination be- 
fore a court of inquiry, touching his conduct when in command 
against the Indians at Orange River. Lieutenants Carey and 
Ferguson, who were with the detachment, have also been or- 
dered to Jamaica to give evidence before the court, which will 
consist of three officers, who will investigaie the case and re- 
port to their major-general commanding. If the report war- 
rants a trial by court-martial, then the general will summon a 
court, to consist of thirteen officers from the other available 
regiments than that with which Major Mackay is connected. It 
will be remembered that the major was in command of the de- 
tachment which went up the river Hondo to intercept the In- 
dians and drive them back ; and the detachment are reported to 
have met the Indians near San Pedro, and the major, ap- 
parently believing that he was being surrounded by overwhelm. 
ing numbers, ordered a retreat, which speedily produced a 
panic ; andin the night returned to Belize, according to the 
accounts that have been published. It is to establish truth 
or falsity of the conduct attributed to the major that the in- 
quiry, we understand, will be instituted, and we trust the result 
may be such as to vindicate the honour of the British service, 

prove ditable to the ch of Major Mackay.—Ja- 
maica Gleaner, March 5. 








Mr. J. P. Collier, of the Treasury, has been appointed As- 
sistant Paymaster-General of the Forces, in succession to Mr. 
Foster, C.B.——Much activity Yo in most of the depart- 
ments of the Royal Arsenal, and at the gun factories the work- 
men are employed overtime, in q of the d d for 
heavy guns for naval service.——George Bond, aged 19, a 
private in the 56th Regiment, committed suicide a few days ago 
at Southampton becaure he disliked the service. At the inquest 
the jury returned a verdict of felo de se Li -@ 1 
Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.B, colonel of the 78th Foot, has been 
appointed Governor of Malta, The difficulties experienced 
by the officers of the Commisrariat Department in performing 
the duties devolving upon them connected with the supply of the 
troops in Ireland have induced the War Office to carry out the 

roposal of Sir W. T. Power, KC B., the Commissary-General, 
for the despatch of an officer invested with the powers of a com- 
miseary on foreign service, and Commissary-General Drake, 
C.B., has, we hear, been appointed to the service. Re- 
port on the Re-orgavization of the Army (Transport, &c) only 














«| awaits the signature of Lord Stratbnairo, all the other members 


of the Committee having signed. The officers and men of the 
Military Train will be under he control of the Horse Guards in 
all that relates to issione, pi ti etc. 


Navy. 


Her Majesty's steam sloop Chanticleer, at Woolwich, formerly 
carrying 17 guns, and again ready for sea, has been supplied 
with her new armament, consisting of one 64 ton Woolwich rifled 
gun, six 64-pounder shunt three-grooved guns, one 9 pounder 
Armstrong# gun, and one 6-pounder smooth bore for captaio’s 
practice. The result of the official trial of speed and the eco- 
nomy of fuel with Capt. the Hon. Arthur Cocbrane’s patent 
boiler establish the great value of the invention. Other ships, it 
is stated, are about to be supplied with similar boilers.~— ay 
the Army and Navy Gazette: The promotion of the Hon. J. 
Yorke to lieutenant, with reniority dating from May, 1861, over 
the heads of 370 of his brother officers, can only be ascribed to 





the ise of undue pi ° Sir Joho Puan, who was 
not likely, unless strongly appealed to by some grea " 
to have tclected Lieut. ‘Yorke for advancement. Sir John bed « 
certain number of vacancies to fill up—we believe five. He chose 
four officers of the ordinary standing, against the motion of 
whom there could have been no valid objection, and was asked 
to fix upon the son of his old colleague the Earl of Hardwicke 















rig! 

€ pfantry.—At 135 Camberwell Grove, Colonel Henry Ed- 

ay a the 7 a Agel Apt mh 2 15th of Light de Burgh Sidley.—At 29 Wilton Crescent, Lady Georgians 
of construction in Prussia is 920. The : decided pon, Liewt, John Hoyla meriy 0 Fal Kol 
on but not yet commenced are about 1,960 miles more, 
and there is a similar length of lines in contemplation, 
but on which no final decision has been made————— 
Railway carriages are to be henceforth allowed to traverse 
the Poutifical States from Naples to Florence and vice verad 
without being overhauled by police or custom-house officers, 
either personally or as to their beggage———_——It is an- 
nounced in Paris that 400,000 Americans will visit the Great 
Exhibition during the summer. —According to the 
leue Freie Presse ‘here are now in Austria no less than 88 ex- 


neess,—At Shoeburyness, William A. Cook, Lieut, Royal Artil. 


Army. 


Sratistics OF THE Anmy.—The Appendix to the Report of 
the Recruiting Commission shows that the establishment of the 
army (non-commissioned officers and men), on January 1, 1866, 
was 200.966, while the aqgpal number of effectives was 194,549 ; 
the numbers “ rk to complete” being 6,417. The 194,549 
¢ effectives comprised 16,919 cavalry, 5.531 foot guards, 126 840 
ministers. ——It is a curious tact that the three deputies | infantry, 6 690 colonial corps, $1,138 artillery, 4.197 engineers, 
from Hamburg in the North German Parliament are all | 1.719 military traiv, 931 army hospital corps, and 584 commis- 

of foreigners. -——The Bavarian Chamber has|sariat staff corps. Of these numbers 77,701 were serving at 
ment in Bavaria by a| home, 48,806 in the colonies, and 68, 











8519 and 3408 donths. 


tlehampton, Lieut. John Hoyland, formerly of the Royal Engi-| & 
y' 


as the recipient of the x We know pot if 
the noble Earl may bave interfered in gainiog the step for bis 
son, but we have good reasons for believing that more distin- 
uished personages than bis lordship lent their weighty influence 
with the late First Lord of the Admiralty in order to ensure the 
success of Lieut, Yorke——We announced last week the death, 
at the age of 81, of Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the United Kiogdom. The gallant officer was the 
fifth son of the Rev. Ly | Hornby, rector of Winwick, Lan 
cashire, by the Hon. Lucy Stanley, sister of Edward. twelfth 
Earl of Derby. He entered the navy in May, 1797. He = in 
receipt ot an admiral’s good service pension. ———The ex ra- 
lity intends to contract for the construction of a number of vee- 
seis of the Beacon and Dwarf claes. These vessels are . 
boats, twin screws, 450 tons, 120 horse power, and are t o 
iron and wood combined. 





Avromtents.--Commanders: W W 8 Bridges to Chanticleer, 
com: NB Smith, add, to Victory, for service in the 
Lieutenan' 
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New PHublications. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghtow have lately published Zhe 
Market Assistant, a volume of between four and five hun- 
dred pages, written and compiled by Mr. Thomas F. De 
Voe, who, if we may judge by the frontispiece, and the 
preface, is a butcher in Jefferson Market. To parody the 
saying of some titled writer, possibly Byron, concerning 
noblemen,—it is not often that a butcher appears in print, and 
when he does, he ought to be recognized. We are not certain 
‘but that Mr. De Voe is the first of his trade who has indulged 
in the luxury and the danger of book-making. The relatives 
of butchers may have been authors before now, for aught 
that we know to the contrary. Akenside’s father was a 
butcher, we believe, and so was the father of Wolsey. But 
their sons “ cut the shop,” the one taking to poetry and medi- 
cine, the other to religion and state-craft. Why butchers as 
a class are not as prone to authorship as shoemakers, is a 
problem wortby of the consideration of those who have 
time hanging idly on their hands,—a position in which we 
are not placed at present, nor likely to be, we fear, 

“ While books accumulate and sense decays.” 
To geturn to Mr. De Voe. It is not easy to state briefly what 
bis book is, it treats of so many subj in with 
markets and marketing, and in such a rambling, disjointed 
way. There is an appearance of system in the arrangement 
of 1t8 materials, but it is loose enough to admit of anything 
that Mr. De Voe chooses to lug in, from a scrap of indifferent 
verse, to an extract from an old newspaper. And, by the 
way, not the most entertaining portions of the volume are en- 
livened by excerpts from newspapers, which, more than any- 
thing we know of now, are what the players seemed to 
Hamlet,‘ the abstract and brief chronicle of the time.” Mr. 
De Voe is minute and exhaustive on the subject of marketing 
—as it becomes him to be, telling his readers what kind of 
animals make the best meats, the cause, or causes, thereof, 
the difference in appearance between good and bad meats, 
with other information of the like nature, which is well 
enough to know, especially if one has to do the marketing of 
his family. He isa philosopher in beef, a scholar of veal, a 
master of mutton, and a student of pork, poultry, game and 
vegetables,—in short, a sort of Animal Creighton, if the 
reader will overlook the mild joke. Nor is he deficient in his 
knowledge of fish, though, of course, not so thorough in this 
branch of his subject as Professer Agassiz would probably 
have been in his place. We are not generally in the habit of 
reading books like Mr. De Voe’s, but we own to having 
read a portion of his with pleasure, and to have looked 
through the whole of it with interest. It contains, as we 
have said, a great deal that is worth knowing, and while it 
makes no pretension to being literature—for, truth to say, Mr. 
De Voe is an indifferent writer—there is no reason why it 
should not have a good circulation. If there be any truth in 
the old saying (and we fear there is), “ The Lord sends meat 
and the Devil sends cooks,” a work on markets ought to sell 
as largely as a cookery book. 
“Or wherefore live we in a Christian land ?” 








Among the early writers of America, which can hardly be 
said to have had any until within the last forty or fifty years, 
there are but few whose works are read at the present day, 
and not many who are fairly worthy of even the shadowy 
reputation which somehow attaches to their names. Among 
these last we should be inclined to place the late James K. 
Paulding, whose Literary Life compiled by his sop, Mr. Wil- 
liam 1. Paulding, is published by Messrs. Charles Scribner 
and Co. We have no recollection of having read any of the 
writings of the deceased author, thcugh we have loug known 
of them, of course, and the place which he and they occupy 
in American letters. That we shall ever repair this apparent 
neglect of ours is not very likely—after reading this filial 
memoir. It is not ill done, considering that it is the work of 
an unpractised hand, but it does not interest us in Mr. Paul- 
ding, either as an author, ora man. That he possessed a fair 
amount of talent, we can perceive, and that he intended to 
make a good literary use of it, we believe, but unfortunately 
he committed the mistake of undervaluing the literary art. 
He seems to have lacked intellectual conscientiousness, both 
im the conception and execution of his works. There isa 
critical period in the lives of authors which generally deter- 
mines the character of their after-work and the place they 
are to hold in literature. It is when their eyes are open to 
the fact that literature is a very serious and difficult art, 
success in which demands an earnest and thoughtful nature, 
the willingness “to scorn delights and live laborious days,” 
and, harder still, to toil on for years with no other reward 
than comes from a sense of duty faithfully performed—in a 
word, patience, which Buffon, we think it was, declared to be 
Genius itself. Mr. Paulding’s eyes were never opened in this 
way, which is to be regretted, we think; for he strikes us as 
being 8 man who could have taught himself to do good and 
permanent work. As it was, he wrote for the day and the 
hour in which he lived, and with remarkable rapidity, throw- 
ing off a book now and then in a month or six weeks—and 
making nothing of it. Very different in this Tespect was his 
friend Irving, with whom his name must always be more or 
less associated in connection with the earliest work of both— 
the joint production of Salmagundi. Irving was a patient 
and painstaking writer, with a nice literary conscience, and 
he has more than reaped his reward. Most of the writings 
of Mr. Paulding were in their nature ephemeral, as the read- 
er may see by glancing over the list printed by his son in the 
Index to his memoir, which contains the names of no leas 


than twenty-four different works, some of which were in two 
volumes. They consist of controversial writings, 30 to speak, 
on the then sore subject—English Opinion of America; 
of poems, or rather volumes in verse, as The Lay of the Last 
Fiddle, a sort of burlesque on Scott, and /Ahe Backwoodsman, a 
long narrative piece, from which extracts are given ; of nov- 
els and tales ; of a political treatise; of comedies; and of a 
volume of fairy stories. This is certainly a wide field for one 
man to cultivate, no matter how great his powers, and that 
it was not very successfully cultivated by Mr. Paulding is ad. 
mitted in many instances by his biographer; who writes, for 
a son, with commendable impartiality of his father’s labours. 
We believe that we need say no mere, except that the Literary 
Life is intended as an Introduction to a reprint of a number of 
Mr. Paulding’s works. We trust the’ selection will be judi- 
ciously made; for while we have not a very high opinion of 
Mr. Paulding as an author, we have a sincere respect for his 
memory as one of the advance-guard of American men of let- 
ters. Out of the woods ourselves, it becomes us to remember 
kindly, and to honour as far as we may, the sturdy pioneers 
who cleared the way for us, and those who may follow us— 
foremost among whom was James K. Paulding. 





It is the fashion now in England to translate the classics, just 
as it was in and aboat the time of Shakspeare. The transla- 
tors of that period were mostly Bohemians—young fellows of 
talent, bachelors of art, gentlemen commoners, and the like, 
who, living by their wits in London, turned their education, 
such as it was, to account, by “doing” translations of the 
Greek and Latin poets into English verse, generally of the lat- 
ter, for to be a good Grecian then was not of common occur- 
rence. There were scores who could make fair translations 
of Ovid, and Horace, and Virgil, for one who could make an 
indifferent version of Theocritus, or Pindar, or Homer. We 
recal, indeed, but one, Elizabethan translation of Homer of 
the least account—Chapman’s, which, in some respects, is the 
best yet made. The classic translators of to-day are of a very 
different order of men from their fellows of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, being either professors in learned institutions, or gentle- 
men of elegant leisure, both being, for the most part, of un- 
doubted scholarship. A greater degree of difference, if that 
be possible, exists between their translations and those of 
their predecessors, than which, asa whole, nothing can be 
lees exact. And, curiously enough, the Greek poets .who 
were so much neglected by the Elizabethan translators, 
are the ones who are the oftenest translated now, especially 
Homer, who has been done into verse—blank, heroic, hexame- 
ter, and what not—within the last twenty years more times 
than we can remember. We recal no verse translation of the 
Latin poets worth mentioning in the same period, with the ex- 
ception of Martin’s rather free paraphrase of Horace, and Prof. 
Conington’s version of Virgil’s dneid, which has just been 
issued here by Mr. W. J. Widdletun. The latter work was 
published last year in England, where it attracted a good deal 
of attention, as it should have done, and was generally consi- 
dered the best translation yet made of the dneid. Regarded 
as a translation merely, there was no question of its accuracy 
—its fidelity to the original being allowed on all hands. “ Pro- 
fessor Conington’s prolonged commentatorial study of Vir- 
gil,” said a critic in Fraser’s Magazine, “ has given him a free- 
dom and power in bringing out the meaning of his author 
which has enabled him, on the whole, to keep remarkably 
close to the original.’’ Whether the measure chosen by Pro- 
fessor Conington was the one best suited to his purpose, was 
a knotty problem with some of his critics, which was not 
to be wondered at, in view of the hold that English heroics, 
so called, still maintain on the minds ‘of conventional trans- 
lators. Dryden’s Virgil was in heroics as the reader will 
remember, so was Pitt’s, which is the only one that can be said 
to be in existence after Dryden’s—so in fact were all the verse 
translations worth mentioning. Professor Conirgton’s is in 
@ measure which woud have horrified the early translators 
of Virgil—the octosyllabic measure of Scott and Byron, the 
measure of Marmion, the Bride of Abydos, and other of their 
narrative poems. One need not be a poet to impart to this mea- 
sure what few poets can impart to heroics—movement—the 
quality of all others which a translation of Virgil requires. 
There are sul;jects to which the heroic line is perfectly adapt- 
ed, as Pope and Dryden have shown in their satires and epis- 
tles; there are other subjects for which blenk verse is the 
only adequate expression, as those which are epical or dra- 
matic in their character, and those of which philosophical 
reflection and natural description are the maiu features. 
Freer and more fiuwing measures are demanded by others— 
especially those which are made up of exploits and adven- 
tures, such as form the staple of the old ballads and metrical 
romances, and, in a measure, of epics, such as we conceive 
the neid to be. The life and spiritgof poems of this order 
can only be rendered by a lively and spirited measure—in a 
word, by the octosyllabic measure, which, with all its defects, 
is the best combination yet discovered among English metres 
of fluent and rapid rhythms. “A metre,” says Professor 
Conington in bis preface, “ which gives the translator the 
hope of making his work interesting as a story is so far suc- 
cessful: a metre which does not give this hope fails. Mar- 
mion has been read by multitudes who would find the perusal 
of the Paradise Lost too severe an undertaking; and there 
can be little doubt that Scott would have done unwisely had 
he tried to produce a Miltonic poem.” “ Apart from associa- 
tions,” he continues, elsewhere, “I believe that the metre of 
Marmion and the Lord of the Isles is one that possesses high 
capabilities, even for a translation of Virgil. It is not with- 
out dignity ; it has lyrical tones which lend themselves well 





to occasions of pathos. Its variety enables it, by a change of 
measure, to mark those transitions of feeling which no poet 
exhibits more frequently then the author of the Zneid. No 
doubt it is the part of a great artist to do as Virgil has done, 
and draw out all varieties of expression from one and the 
same instrument ; but to most of those who engage in the 
work of translation it cannot but be an advantage to employ 
& measure which is really several measures in one.” We 
think, therefore, for the reasons given above, that Professor 
Conington was wise in his choice of the octo-syll@ic mea- 
sure in his translation, and we have no doubt but that his 
readers will think so too; for in these cases, as in most others, 
“There’s nothing so successful as success.’’ 

At any rate, Professor Conington has produced a sprited and 
readable translation of the Zneid, which we commend to the 
consideration of all lovers of poetry. 
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The Aneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. By John 
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Hine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

On Monday last, the forty-second annual exhibition of the 
Academy of Design was open during the day to invited 
guests, and in the evening the galleries were filled with an 
immense throng representing much of the beatty, intellect 
and wealth of the metropolis. On such occasions as the one 
referred to, it is hardly possible to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the merits of a collection of pictures, room to 
view them at a proper distance being absolutely unattainable. 
A guess may be hazarded, though, as to the public taste with 
regard to art. Now and then little semi-circles will be formed 
before some particular picture, and we have observed that 
the unprofessional critics who thus pause to consider, are 
usually attracted most by the Jandscapes and small works 
in the genre branch, and least by the portraits and historical 
paintings. On viewing the present exhibition, briefly, a day 
or two alter the opening, it appeared to us that the various 
departments of art appearing on the walls are represented 
with a tolerably even balance. Of course there is a very 
large element of portraiture in the mass. Academic exhibi- 
tions, everywhere, are subject: to portraits; but, although it 
has long been the usage with critics to make this a subject 
for complaint, we really do not see why a branch of art that 
is now so often wrought at pictureequely by its exponents 
should not have its fair chance with all the rest. 

There are painters who essay both landscape and portraits, 
and they are, almost without exceptiou, far more at home in 
the latter than in the former. Here, for instance, is a huge 
landscape by Mr. D. Huntington, the President of the Aca- 
demy, and a portrait painter of large experience and practice. 
It is entitled “ Chocorna Peak,” and numbered 479. Some- 
how it has the look of a portrait, and thatis rather the reverse 
of complimentary to a landscape. It was dressed in its best 
when it sat to the painter, and put on its very primmest face, 
and we have no doubt that the likeness is a good one. But it has 
no more poetry in it than has an ordinary phowgraph. More 
in Mr. Huntington’s line is his portrait of Judge Daly, No. 
438, which is rendered with character and spirit. Not su good 
a likeness, by any means, is the same artist’s portrait of Mr. 
H. T. Tuckerman, No. 347, in which the sitter is idealised to 
an extent that all but frustrates identification. “A Reminis- 
cence of the Bay of Salerno,” by Mr. J. F. Kensett, is a land- 
scape of great breadth in its distribution of colours, and won- 
derfally luminous in its atmospheric effects. The tees to the 
left, although well massed, and painted in a solid and vigor- 
ous manner, are somewhat “stocky” in form, and lack the 
element of grandeur by which the rest of the scene is 
pervaded. Mr. E. H. May contributes from Paris one picture, 
and that the best we have seen from his pencil for a long while 
—“The Roman Mother,” No. 390. In this group we have 
excellent composition, forcible treatment, and colour of the 
mellowest and richest quality. Of the French school, cer- 
tainly, is this picture, for the artist is one of Couture’s dis- 
ciples, and has for years been studying in the schools that 
produced Merle, and Gérome, and such like. 

Mr. Arthur Parton, whose faithful, though somewhat 
microscopic, studies of woodland bits bave heretofore been 
noticed by us, has made excellent progress since Jast year. 
His “ Valley of the Au Sable, Adirondack Mountains,” No. 
592, is full of light, and air, and natural sentiment. A strong 
point in it is the light upon the water, and the space given 
to the whole by the dark groups of cattle upon which the 
rays are gleaming. Inasmall picture by Mr. E Vedder— 
« The Musician,” No. 369—we think we can trace the influence 
exercised upon the artist by the French Pre-Raphaelite 
school. Mr. Vedder has been studying for some time in 
France, we believe. Here we havea lady, of nearly as un- 
pleasing a type of character as Corot sometimes selects, and 
though the figure is painted with skill, yet it has @ tesselated 
look about it, add appears as if inserted in the back-ground. 
This mosaic affectation is growing to be a vice with many 
young artists, and ought to be discouraged. 





For the present week we must be thus brief in our notice 
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of the Academy pictures. As yet we have had but a glance 
at them, and, as the catalogue includes no fewer than five 
hundred and ninety-eight, much time must be devoted by us 
to such careful inspection of them as will enable us to speak 
conscientiously on the subject hereafter. 





“ On the fourth point, the subject of the North Western ter. 
ritory, the Canadian ministers desired that territory should be 
made over to Canada, and undertook to negotiate with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company for the termination of their rights, on condi- 
tion that the indemnity (if any) should be paid by a loan to be 
raised by Canada under the imperial guarantee. With the eanc- 
tion of the cabinet, we d to this proposal, undertaking 
that, if the negotiation should be successful, we, on the part of the 
crown, being satiefied that the t of the indemnity was rea- 
sonable and the security sufficient, would apply to the Imperial 
Parliament to sanction the arrangement and to guarantee the 
amount.” 

It appears that the course which will be at once the most sim- 
ple and advantageous both for Canada snd the company is to 
purchase that western part of the Hudson’s Bay territory which 
describes the United States frontier on the south, and the line of 
the Saskatchewan river and Lake Winnipeg on the north, and 
which would connect Canada with British Columbia. It is 
the only fertile and colonizable part of the territory, being about 
two hundred million acres in exteut. The Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany would then be left with their vast huoting grounds in the 
north ard east, the abode of the fur-bearing animals, with their 
coast line and shore settlements, 80 as to preserve intact the trade 
which has always been the staple source of their revenue. It is 
understood that neither the pany nor the Canadi are in- 
disposed to such a mode of arrangement, and it has been sug- 
gested that the former could hardly do better than apply the 
indemnity to be obtained inreduction of the amount of their 

—London Times. 
—_———_@—————— 


Tue Present House or Commons.—We learn from De- 
brett’s recently published “House of Commons,” that 169 
members were educated at Eton, 81 at Harrow, 32 at Rugby, 
29 at Westminster, 18 at Winchester, 11 at Charterhouse, two | which they now declare to be fatal, The Italian troops have 
at Merchants Taylors’,one at St. Paul’s,19 at military or|entered the Papal States at Ceprano and Frosinone. A con- 
naval schools, seven at King’s College, London, four at Uni-| vention is said to limit their numbers and the distance 
versity College, London, and 42 by private tutors, the re-|to which they may advance. 
mainder being alumni of grammar or private schools. 169 
graduated at the University of Oxford, 124 at Cambridge, 28 
at Dublin, 15 at Edinburgh, four at Giasgow, one at St. An- 
drew’s, and seven at the London University. The legal pro- 
fession is represented by 128 members, 95 of whom have 
been called to the English bar, 18 to the bar in Ireland, and’ 
six to the Scottish bar, while nine are, or have been, in prac- 
tice as attorneys. Five are serjeante-at-law, and 30 are 
Queen’s counsel, Forty-seven were students at the loner 
Temple, 36 at Lincoln’s-inn, nine at the Middle Temple, and 
three at Gray’s-inn. Commissions in the army are, or have 
been, held by 112 members, in the navy by 13, in the yeo- 
manry by 65, in the volunteers by 68, and in the militia by 

























































































































































































for the draught of a large Indiaman. The sweet water canal, by 
which my journey was made, is about the same depth between 
Lake Timsah and Suez, and rathtr shallower between the lake and 
Zagazig. The fresh water is conveyed in pipes from Iemailieh to 
Port Said, and a steam -ervice is organized between these two 
laces. On the fresh water canal the boats are drawn by mules, 
tween Ismailieh and Suez but little progress has yet been 
made with the maritime canal, though excavations are made the 
whole distance. At Suez, however, important works are in pro- 
gress, especially the construction of docks. The Goverament 
have adopted the original idea of Stephenson, viz., that the best 
route for the Suez line }ies through the land of Gosben, follow- 
ing the present course of the sweet water canal. They have al- 
ready constructed a railway from Zagazig to Ismailieb, and it is 
hoped that the line from that place to Suez will be finished by 
October next, when the overland transit of our troops will com- 
mence. Cairo will thus be avoided, and the journey much facili- 
tated, occupying ten hours instead of sixteen as at present. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNEY. 


The ordinary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
at Burlogion House, London, on the 25th ult. was devoted to 
the reading of the despatches and letters that have been re- 
ceived from Zanzibar concerning the reported death of Dr. 
Livingstone. ‘Ihe despatches were illustrated by a large map 
of the country between Nyassa, the lake whose northern ex- 
tremity it was one object of Dr. Livingstone to explore, and 
the eastern coast of Africa. The map showed Livingstone’s 
route westward along the northern bank of the river Rovama, 
and indicated, as — as was possible, the places named in 
the despatches from Mikindany Bay, where the expediti 
landed, to Marenga and Maksura, across the north end of 
= lake, and in the neighbourhood of which Livingstone 


Sir Roderick Murchison, the president of the society, in 
opening the proceedings, said:—When I addressed you by 
letter at the last meeting, I ventured to offer several reasons 
for disbelieving the testimony of the Johanna men, who were 
the baggage carriers of Dr. Livingstone, goncerning the death 
ofthe great traveller. Since that time my incredulity was 
strengthened by a letter from Mr. E. D. Young, who served 
in the Zambesi expedition, and who, having bed twelve 
Johanna men long under his command, described them as a 
faithless and untrustworthy people; vy a letter from Mr. 
William Oswell, a well known South African traveller, and a 
former companion of Livingstone; and by a letter from Mr. 
H, Angelo, an experienced traveller in Eastern Africa. The 
despaiches which reached us containing the detailed 
evidence of those men, which had been sifted by Dr. Kirk, 
the friend and former companion of Livingstone, and also by 
the political resident at Zanzibar, led these authorities to adopt 
the conclusion that Dr. Livingstone was no more. With these 
documents in hand, I could not for a time venture to form a 
different opinion. Forty-eight hours, however, only had 
elapsed when another despatch arrived, dated Jan. 26, being 
a month later than the former; and in it Dr. Seward, the 

litical resident, baving in the meantime visited the port of 
Quilos, or Keelwa, to obtain information from Arab traders 
with the interior, revived our hope that my illustrious friend 
might still be alive. When all these documents shall have 
been read to you, and you bave examined the sketch map on 
which Livingstone’s route bas been marked, as prepared by 
Dr. Kirk, I hope in the discussior which will ensue that the 
following data may be considered :—First, if the tale be true 
that the spot indicated by the Johauna men as that where 
Livingstone fell is but little more than a day’s march from 
the frontier of a friendly country, in which the expediton had 
been well received. Such being the case, might not some 
one or more of the five negroes who escaped have readily 
found their way back into that same friendly tract ? and, if so, 
why should not one or more of them have as easily hed 
the coast as all the nize Johanna men? Secondly, and on 
the other hand, if the story of the Johanna men be a fabrica- 
tion, as the Arabs who trade with the Lake Nyassa seem to 
think—if, in short, Livingstone forced his way through the 
limited tract occupied by the Mavite savages (the Johanna 
men flying from the danger)—may he not have pushed on to 
Lucenda, the capital of Cazembe? May he noteven, for aught 
we know, be now on the great interior lake of Tanganyika, 
the main object of his expedition? Under such circumstances 
no news of him could be received for mapy months, except 
accidentally through some Arab trader coming from the vast 
interior. Inthe meantime, whilst cherishing these rays of 
hope, I bave to congratulate you on the very important addi- 
tion made to our geographical knowledge by this last exploit 
of Livingstone, defining as it does the northern end of his 
own Lake Nyassa. 

The President, having thanked Lord Stanley, on the part of 
the meeting, for communicating the despatches, said he stil) 
clung to the hope that his illustrious friend was alive. He 
would not believe ia bis death until the story was con- 
firmed by more reliable evidence than that of the Johanna 
men. In conclusion, he invited discussion upon the compara- 
tive state of our knowledge of the geography of South Africa 
at the time of the earlier explor rs, Speke and Burton, and 
now that Dr. Livingstone had made the great discovery of the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa. 

The discussion as suggested by the president was carried on 
by Sir Samuel Baker, who expressed his certain conviction, 
as one who koew the African races well, that they would see 
Livingstone’s face no more—by Mr. Crawford, who expressed 
concurrence with Sir 8. Baker—by Dr. Waller, a gentleman 
who wasin the Zambesi expedition with Dr. Livingstone, 
who denied tLe report that that eminent traveller bad been in 
collision with the slave traders, bat feared there was no ground 
for hope after Dr. Kirk’s last letter; he added that the great 
danger of Atrican exploration was the slave trade—by Captain 
Sherard Osborne, deprecating any positive opinion mpon the 

resent defective evidence, and adding that twice before Liv- 
@ Was supposed to have perished, and that in 1848 Frank- 
lin was reported dead, and circumstantial details of his death 
reported, without the slightest foundation—and by Mr. Baines, 
ther of Living: ’s former companions, who did not 
abandon all hope. The president, in closing the proceedings, 
repeated his hope that the Government would send out an 
expedition to ascertain for certain whether Livingstone was 
alive or dead. 








Tue Pore anp THE BRiGANDs.—The Florence correspon- 
dent of the 7imes states that the Pope, of his own accord, and in 
opposition to the wishes and opinion of Antonelli and his Cabi- 
net, has invited the Italian troops to enter the Pontifical States 
and assist hie soldiers in the repreasioa of brigandage, Unas- 
sisted, the Papalini have shown themselves unequal to the ar- 
duous task. Brigandage inthe southern provinces has become 
quite frightful, and the most horrible vrimes and excesses have 
for some time past been daily committed, while detachmenjs of 
Pontificals have been constantly beaten by the banditti. Never- 
theless, the Neri, or ultra-clericals, are reported to be furious 
with bis holiness for having listened to the voice of humanity 
and adopted the only plan which appears likely to protect his 
subjects from plunder, outrage, murder, and tortures worse than 
death, For years that party has striven against the concession 











Curiosities OF FENIANISM.—A London paper says: “ Those 

who are anxious to see specimens of the Irish pike, which has 
now become, to some degree, a national weapon, isasmuch asit 
was made the most prominent instrument of war in the inosurrec- 
tion of 1798 and in the risings of 1848 and 1867, may be seen by 
a visit to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. There are on ex- 
hibition two of theee pikes, ohe taken in 98 aud the otber in 
‘67. There is little difference between them in construction, ex- 
cept that the one made more recently is, as may be anticipated, 
more carefully finished than the other, The top of the weapon 
is of steel, and resembles that of the lance used in the British 
army. ‘Tohisis fitted on a long pole, to which it is fastened, the 
60. Fifty members are Privy Councillors, three are Irish | arrangement being altogether of the simplest description. The 
peers, 70 are baronets, ten are knights, 16 are lords-lieuten-|*pecimens shown at the Palace have neither the battle-axe, 
ants of counties, 38 are heirs apparent to peers, and nine are | which some of the pikes of the last century possessed, nor the 
baronets, 65 are younger sons of peers, and 15 of baronets, 11 | hook, which was intended, among other purposes, for cutting the 
are heirs presumptive to peerages, and two to baronetcies ; | leather bridles of the cavalry horses,” 
97 have held, or are holding, official Government appviat- 
ments, eight are sons of bers, 81 are auth or editors, 
128 are directors of public companies, 109 are bankers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, or are in business, three are, or have 
been, medica! practitioners, 93 have served the office of high 
sheriff, 487 are justices of the peace, 363 are deputy-lieuten- 
ants, 117 bave changed their constituencies, and 40 have 
changed, or added to, their patronymics. The eldest member 
is Sir William Verner, born 1782, and the youngest Lord 
Newport, born 1845. Fitty-three members were born in the 
last century, and 25 have been born since, and including, the 
year 1840. Inthe years 1805 and 1815 21 members in each 
year were born, and in 1818 and 1825 23 were born in each 
year. The next most prolific years were 1809, 1816, and 1817, 
when 19 members in each year were born, and 1811, 1812, 
and 1826, when 18 were born in each year. 








ExrrapiTion not DestreD BY THE PRISONER.—-The 
correspond pecting the extradition of M, Lamirande from 
Canada bas just beea p ted to Parli It ius the 
whole of the correspondence, from the time of the first protest of 
M. Lamirande against his surrender to France to the time of the 
close of the correspondence on the eubject on the 20th ult. The 
circumstances of the extradition, already well known, are set 
forth in detail. The discussion, which had been continued for 
some lime by the representatives of the English and French Go- 
vernmevts, was interrupted by the act of M. Lamirande bimself, 
who repudiated on his owa bebalf any efforts to profit ty the 
benefit of the extradition treaty with England, and constituting 
himeelf a prisover, desired bis counsel to place on record his de- 
claration to tbat effect. On the 19th February the prisoner ac- 
cordingly addressed to the Minister of Justice a letter, in which 
he stated :—‘'I have the honour to inform you that I renounce 
beforehand, and in the most formal manner, the liberty which 
the demand framed by the English Government for the surrender 
of my person, if it were successful, might restore to me. The 
motives of my renunciation are the interest ia my family, for 
whom I wish to avoid the continuance of a publicity very pain- 
ful to them, and the sincere and complete repentance by which 
I wish to try and expiate my crime. This determination on my 
part is perfectly free and deliberate, It is, then, by my own 
deed, independently of apy influence, that [ declare my 
submission to the decision of French justice, and accept 
ance, without reserve and without arriere of 
all its coasequeuces.” This was followed on the 
next day by a letter from the father and mother of the pri- 
soner, addressed to Lord Cowley, begging that all further action 
in the case on the part of her Majesty's Government may cease. 
On the 20th March Lord Stanley writes to Earl Cowley that it 
would be “a matter of great difficalty on the part of her Majes- 
ty’s Government to pursue a controversy on the subject with the 
Government of the Emperor, since the person on whose bebalf 
the controversy was commenced urgently entreats that it should 
be abandoned. At the same time, however, her Mojesty’s Go- 
vernment must guard themselves from appearing to n) 
in the doctrine and principles on which the French Government 
justify their refusal to set M. Lamirande at liberty ; and I have 
accordingly to instruct your excellency, in acquainting M. de 
Moustier that ber Majesty’s Goverument no longer insist upon 
their application for his release, to add that their abstaining 
from doing so mus‘ not be construed into an admission on their 
part that there were not sufficieut grounds for insisting upon it.” 














EARLY REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND.—The roll of the 
Parliament of Scotland of 1702 shows that that Parliament then 
isted of 119 bers, viz., 38 nobility, 38 commissioners, 
from the barons of the 23 ehires, and 43 commissioners for the 
43 burghs. In the course of the treaty for the union, the com- 
missioners for England proposed that there should be 38 repre- 
sentatives for Scotland in the House of Commons of Great 
Britain, but the commissioners for Scotland insisted upon a 
greater number, and it was agreed that there should be 45, the 
number for England being 513. Of the nett annual revenue 
from taxation on the average of the first three years after the 
union, Eogland contributed 97°6 per cent. and Scotland 2°4 per 
ceot.; in the three financial years ending with March, 1866, the 
average annual proportious were 85°7 per cent. for England and 
14°3 for Scotland, the increase in the 156 years being 634 per 
cent. in England and 6509 per cent. in Scotland. It is impossi- 
ble accurately to ascertain the amount to Customs’ duties falling 
upon each country; but a Treasury return apportions as fol- 
lows the revenue derived from taxation on the average of three 
years, 1864-6, viz., Eogland, 78°8 per cent. ; Scotland, 11-9 per 
cent. ; Ireland, 9°3 per cent. The Reform Act of 1832 took eight 
members from the representation of England, and gave them to 
Scotland, and tive aiso to Ireland; making the representation 
600 for England, 53 for Scotland, 105 for Ireland ad the ap- 
portionment been according to the contributions to the revenue 
at the time uf the Reform Act, the numbers would have been 547 
for England, 58 for Scotland, 53 for Ireland. An apportionment 
according to the amount of taxation on the average of the three 
years 1864-6 would give 519 members to England, 78 to Scot- 
land, 61 to Ireland. 














Tue AByYssiNiAN Captives.—The Pall Mall Gasetie says : 
“To all appearances the last expedient adopted for the re- 
lease of our countrymen in Abyssinia has signally failed. 
What the expedient was is briefly this:—After the arrest of 


Tue Suez CanaL.—A correspondent writing from Maneoura, 
saye :—“I bave lately had an opportunity of seeing the works of 
the Suez Canal, not those at Port Said, which are the most ad- 
vanced, but those adjacent to Lake Timsab, and between that| Mr. Rassam »nd his companions, and their imprisonment, to- 
basin and Suez. The town of Ismailieb, on the shores of the | gether witt Captain Cameron and the former captives in the 
lake, is a place of some importance, containing all the chief | hill fort of Magdala, Mr. Fiad was despatched to England by 


offices of the administration and about 5,000 inhabitants, Aj-| Kiog Theodorus to make certain purchases, and to procure a 
though the maritime canal reaches as far as the lake—and, in- 


number of artieans for the royal service. Mr. Fiad’s journey 
deed some distance beyoud it—the junction is not yet practica- i 
ble for shipping, and great efforts are now being made to deepen 
the approaches and the bed of the lake, which will thus be con- 
verted into an important inland port. ‘The most extensive works 
near Ismailiech are, however, at El Ghirsh, distant some five 
miles, where a deep cutting has been made through the sand, and ¢ 
tbe excavated material hus to be carried a considerable distance,| looks very much like a simple interchange of one set of 
to avoid its being blown back into the bed of the canal, Here ‘ hostages foranother. Lord Stanley frankly admitted that the 
are 24 locomotives at work and au immense number of ballast, course was open to some objections; but he alsv stated that 
waggons; while a village has sprung up, the neatness, and even\ Colone] Merewether, to whom the management of the affair 
beauty, of which are almost incredible. As at Ismailieh, a cburch | has been confided, had been strictly enjoined that under no 
bas been built for the Europeans, and a mosque for the Arabs, a | circumstances were these artisans t» go into the interiur un- 
school for the rising g tion, and @ bospital for the sick, a | til all the prisoners now detained were liberated. We now 
pattern of cleanliness and order ; while the fine arts are ably re- | know for certain that her Majesty’s letter has reached Theo- 
presented by a photographer, who bas settled there, and is pro- | dorus, who, it appears, has not deigned to answer it directly. 
ducing set of views for the Paris Exhibition. The maritime | His sentiments on this subject, so far as they have been com- 
canal is now about 12ft, deep, but is intended to hold 26ft. of | municated to the mission, are somewhat contradictory. He 
‘water when-finished, Bren this, it seems to me, will sufficient | expresses the highest esteem for the person of her > 


> 
THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 


The intelligence of the unanimous vote of union with Canada 
by the Legislature of British Columbia appears likely to bring 
to issue at length the long-pending question of the Hudson’s 

Company, The British North American Bill just passed 

es powers for the extension of the Confederation to this co- 
lony, and also to “ Rupert’s Land and the North-Western terri- 
}”_but, as several bundred miles of Rapert’s Land, that is, 

of the Hudson's Bay territory, intervene between Cacada West 
and British Columbia, it is app ly necessary for Canada to 
pe ned this tract before she can give effect to the vote of British 
umbia. This view was pointed oat io a despatch of Sir E. B. 
Lytton when Minister for the Colonies in 1859, in which he 
urged the impracticability of ‘‘ leaving an intervening proprie- 
tory jurisdiction” to divide the Confederation, As regards the 
means ot =e with the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Canadi- 


audience of her Majesty, who also addressed another letter 
to Theodorus couched in dignified but ey | language, 
and seven artisans were engaged to accomp r. to 
Abyssinia. Although these artisans are stated to have gone 
out by their own free choice at their own risk, the transaction 














ised by Canada for the purpose, contained in the follow- 
sag eee in Mr, Cardwell’s despatch of the 17th of June, 
ri 
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bet has no faith in the British Government. He is quite 
willing to receive the presents and artisans—in fact, he de- 
mands that they should be sent up to him from Massowah 
forthwith—but at the same time shows no siga of any in- 
tention to release the captives; on the contrary, the im- 
pression on their minds is that he determined to retain them 
until——, Here is the difficulty. What is it that Theodorus 
wants? Itis absurd to suppose that the real or imaginary 
indiscretions of the first batch of captives, whatever the 
may have been, are the cause of his present obstinacy. It is 
equally idle to iy that he has any adequate ground of 
complaint against Mr. Rassam and the members of his mis- 
sion, for the simple fact that he contiaued to treat them with 
every consideration consistent with security from escape 
proves the contrary. It may fairly be questioned, moreover, 
whether he is still fretting under the insult of not having re- 
ceived a reply to bis first letter, inasmuch as he has since 
then RBs | two friendly epistles from her Majesty, one 
conveyed to him by Mr. m and the other forwarded 
through Mr. Fiad. ‘The most probable solution of his present 
conduct is that he demands assistance from the English in 
establishing his pretensions to some frontier provinces be- 
‘tween Abyssinia and Ezypt, and generally in consolidating 
his power in bis own country, and is determined to retain the 
prisoners as hostages until his demands in that respect are 
complied with. Itis scarcely probable that any such con- 
ditions will be accepted, but if not, what is to be done? Are 
the captives to languish on in the Amba Magdala until death 
‘or some happy circumstance frees them from his grasp? Are 
all conciliatory expedients exhausted, and must we resort to 
‘hostilities in order to vindicate the gross outrages perpetrated 
on cur country in the persons of her Majesty’s representatives 
and other of our countrymen in Abyssinia? The matter is 
one for serious deliberation, and it is to be hoped that the 
Cabinet will weigh well the grave circumstances of such a 
measure. Some people talk very glibly of the ease with 
whick Abyssinia may be invaded, forgetting that the first 
result might be the violent death of the captives whom we 
desire to liberate. A Bombay journal lately suggested that 
an Indian officer should be despatched to hang Theodorus 
and to take a slice of his territory. Others again rely on the 
avareby which prevails in the country and the assistance of 
the rebels, who are said vastly to outnumber any force atthe 
King’s disposy]. But similar stories of the imminent fall of 
Theodorus have been current for years past, and yet he ap- 
pears still to hold his own, has lately destroyed the old 
capital, and when last beard from was planning another 
campaign against the insurgents in Gojam. It is clear that 
no reliance can be placed on such reports, and therefore any 
attempt at coercion must be on a scale which would prove a 
heavy tax on our national finances, besides leading to a 
variety of complications which, in the interests of Christian 
Abyssinia as well as of this country, it would be a duty if 
possible to avoid, The affair is confessedly surrounded with 
difficulties, which we still hope may be overcome without in- 
volving the nation in an unsatisfactory war.’’ 





INTERESTING Discovery.—AN ANCIENT Town Founp.— 
The Russians have made a discovery on the Syr-Daria which 
may be of considerable interest to antiquarians. An officer of 
en who had observed that the bricks with which the 
Kirghise supplied Fort No. 1 were extremely well baked, evi- 
dently very old, and partly covered with mortar, ascertained 
that they had been found amongst eome ruins at a distance of 
about fifieen miles from the fort, at a spot which was formerly on 
the banks of the Sea of Aral. Some officers were sent to exam- 
ine the place and discovered a town about three miles in diame- 
ter, completely buried in sand and overgrown with bushes. 
None of them could form any conjecture as to what the town 
may have been, but a description has been sent to the central! ad- 
ministration, and the inquiry will be taken up by scientific men. 





Curse as Foop.—Compared with other people, the Ame- 
ticans place but little value on cheese as an article of food. 
We use it as a condiment, sauce, or side dish, rather than as 
‘necessary or proper food. In England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and in many parts of continental Europe, it is re- 

arded as a common and sometimes a necessary article of 
ood, There is reason why it should be so regarded. Its 
composition is very similar to that of flesh,the case in represent- 
dng the muscular fibre, and the buttery matter the fat por 
tion. Casein is an albuminous substance, useful in building 
ap the muscles,and the buttery matter is a concentrated 
carbon as useful, in its way, for food as fat meat. The Swiss 
chamois hunters take on their expeditions among the higher 
Alps, where they remain sometimes for days together, exposed 
to intense cold and undergoing the hardest of exercise, only a 
emall quantity of cheese anda flask of brandy. The English har- 
vesters live on ale, cheese, bread, and occasionally a bit of 
mutton. The Germans aad Hollanders use cheese as a com- 
mon article of food. Cheese derives a factitious and market 
value from the districts in which it is produced. The Stilton 
cheese is a synonym of superior excellence to the English 

alate, aud those who have made themselves acquainted with 
Teutonic tastes understand well what is meant by Limburger 
and Sweitzer kase. But for years past the American cheeses 
have been growing in favour, not only here, but in England. 
A late number of the London Grocer says: “ The Americans 
and Canadians are emulatiog our most successful dairymen, 
agi really choice American and Canadian cheese may now 
be obtained from those English importers who have made 
themselves well acquainted with the best sources of supply.” 
If cheese could be afforded at a fair price as compared with 
meat, there is no reason why it should not become, in a mea- 
sure, a substitute, as it seems to be especially adapted to 
restore the force expended by those whose work is extra 
laborious and exhaustive; and, indeed, it may be questioned, 
now, whether it is not as cheap, all things considered, as fresh 
meats. It is a subject worthy some consideration. 


PoLaR Bear.—The bears, wandering continually through the 
aight, must needs havea hard stroggle to live. Daring the 
summer the seals, which furnish their only subsistence, crawl up 
on the iee, and are there easily caught; but in the winter they 
are captured with difficulty. Driven to desperation by hunger, 
the bears will sometimes invade the haunts of men in search of 
the food which their quick sense has detected. I had an ad- 
venture about this time, which shows that the Polar bear is not 
#o ferocious as is generally supposed ; indeed, they have never 
been known to attack man, except when hotly pursued and 
riven to close quarters. Strolling one day along the shore, I 
was observing with much interest the effect of the recent spring 
tides upon the ice-foot, when, rounding a point of land, I sud- 
denly found myself confronted in the faint moonlight by an 
enormous bear. just sprung down from the land ice, 
nd was meeting me ata full trot. We caught sight of each 
other at the same instant. Being without a rifie or other means 

_ of defence, I wheeled sud toward the ship with, I fancy, 
‘ehuch the same reflections about discretion and valour as those| 


which crossed the mind of old Jack Falstaff when the Douglas} was shown at the International Exhibition of 1862, in the 
set upon him ; but finding, after afew lengthy strides, that I | shape ofa vine branch, with leaves and fruit ; but such works 
was not gobbled up, I looked back over my shoulder, when, as| of art must always be scarce, owing to the difficulty of procur- 
much to my surprise as gratification, I saw the bear tearing|ing lumps of amber of sufficient size and purity. The only 
away toward the open water with a celerity which left no doubt to which amber is applied in the useful arts is in 
as to the state of his mind. I suppose it would be difficult to| the manufacture of varnishes for carriage-builders and photo- 
determine which was the most frightened—the bear or |—Dr.| graphers. That used for the panels of carriages is expensive, 
Hayes. and is a long time in drying.— Nature and Art. 
















EXTRAORDINARY StTory oF 4 DEAD Man.—The following 
curious incident has just come to light. About twenty-one 
years ago,a young man named Turner was living at a large 
academy at Amersham, Bucks, filling the position of teacher of 
languages. One evening he was seized witha fit—he being} _“ Lemartine, a voluptuous fellow, loving canticles and boats. 
subject to them—and the next morning his bed-room window | He will be canonized under the vocable of St. Alphonse de 
was found open and he was missing from the room. About ten | Parny. 
days after the body of a young man was found lying, face down-| _“ Victor Hugo, minute and grand, Michel Angelo—Meisson- 
wards, in some shallow water, and the body was at once sup-|Dler. — 
posed to be that of the unfortunate young man, and ona num-| “Sainte-Beuve, sticky and slippery, fleeting and glazed, real 
ber of the scholars and the relatives viewing the body, they all eel pie. 
identified it as that of their teacher and friend. The bodyindue| “ Alfred de Vigny, a pretty fellow who has lost his voice. 
course was interred by the relatives, and the mother took pos-| “George Sand. A vivid talent, do you say? Nota bit of it, 
session of a watch belonging to deceased, and wore it till her | A woman’s novelist. 
death. A few days ago some of the relatives of Turner received} ‘Michelet. A woman’s voice. A child’s voice. Moans 
a letter from Ballarat, Australia, and were not a little surprised | gToans, screams of distress, Great God, 'tis heartrending ! i 
to find that their relative, whom they had believed to be dead |m agitated. Irun to give help. Lord blees you! neither a 
and buried, and whose grave they had kept up ever since, was| Woman nor a child! A supple, strong man throws his arms 
still alive, quite well, and in a very comfortable position. round my neck, strangles and throws me down. Help, ho! Mar. 
der! Murder! Thief! Thief! No, ’tis Michelet.” 


Frenca Pen Porrratts.—A friend of the late Leon Gozlan 
po mero in Paris the following sketches of the literary men 
of France :— 








Roman Harrpressers.—The firet “ barbers” were brought 
from Sicily to Rome, by one Ticinius Mena, B.C. 308. In the 
course of a few years they had so multiplied that the city was 
full of them. Their shops (tonstrina), like those of many of 
the fashionable drapers, jewellers, and tobacconists in London 
and Paris, and the barbers’ shops of our small country towns 
and villages soon became the common resort of loungers and 


A Test ror Damp Rooms.—A test of the dampness of 
rooms is suggested by Dr. Coffee of England. Place 500gms. of 
qnicklime on a plate, leave it in the apartment, and it at the 
end of 24 hours this substance, which absorbs moisture ve: 
greedily, has not increased in weight by more than one-fortie 
or ove-fiftieth, the apartment muy be considered fit to live in. 


idlers of every description, until at length they served to fur- 
nish proverbs expressive of notoriety, There the gossiping and 
inquisitive portion of the community sought for fashionable 
news and information respecting affairs of state ; there the re- 


tongues to disseminate them, with all their attendant slanders, 
to the remotest corner of the city ; there the affluent and the in- 
dolent consumed their time in courtly chit-chat ; and there, too 
the less opulent and the industrial classes met for recreation’ 
and discussed current politics when the hours of toil and busi’ 







In a damp or newly-built room it will increase the weight as 
much as 5 per cent. -_ 


ORIGIN OF THE TeRM PERFUME.—The first perfumes were 


obtained by a combustion of aromatic woods and gums (hence 
ports of the night’s broil and the last intrigue found ready|the name perfumum, “through smoke”) and the first use 


primitive nations made of them was to offer them on the altars 
erected to their gods, perhaps with the mystic idea that their 
prayers would reach them sooner wafted on the blue wreaths 
of smoke, or for the less poeticai purpose of counteracting the 
smell of the flesh burned in their sacrifices. Modern incense 


bess were over. Even the poor citizens, according to Horace | derives its sweet balsamic smell from benzoin (Styraz benzoin), 
sought refuge from their ennui by making a round of the bar’| which also formed one of the chief ingredients in pastilles 


bers’ shops : and fumigating papers.—Rimmel on Flowers and their Uses. 









Mutat ceenacula, lectos, 
Balnes, tensores. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF Mr. MiLu.—John Stuart mil, 
The barber himself furnished an excellent substitute for the | as a speaker, is thus described by the London correspondent 
modern newspaper. He was, indeed, a walking gazette or|of the Nation:— Mr. Mill’s appearance, on the other hand, 
periodical, of which the last number was also recent, and ready | detfacts, if anything, from the value of his spoken word. He 
spread for perusal—an ever busy reporter, who, guiltless of} looks so slight and frail, his voice is eo feeble and requires so 
shorthand notes or letter-press, contented himself with those| much attention, and his manner isso nervous!y rapid, taat 
simpler media of receiving and conveying information—the|one feels at first alarmed lest he should suddenly break 
tongue, eyes, and ears. The shop of the higher class of these|down. The impression is heightened—at least in the House 
tradesmen formed a good apology for the modern club-room ;| of Commons—by an odd habit of completely stopping for in- 
that of the humbler professor, for the tavern or beer-house. | tervals of a moment or two, and puttiag his hand before his 
Hence, the “ tonstrine’’ constituted au important element in the | face to collect his thoughts. After li ing for a time to the 
social condition and progress of the Roman people. The at-| completely fi and t which come in 
tention of the Roman barber was first and principally directed | a steady stream from his lips between these interruptions, we 
to the hair, in which department of the toilet he is said to have| gradually recaver confidence, but it isan exhibition never 
excelled, toa degree that might justly excite the envy of the| quite comfortable or satisfactory.” 

modern “ artiste’ in his line. After the hair, the beard received quae 

the immediate exercise of his skill, and here he was equally at} VoLTarkE ON MARRIAGE.—Voltaire said: The more mar- 
home, shaving it and trimming it with great expertness and | ried men you have the fewer crimes there will be. Marriage 
taste, He next operated on the hands, and trimmed and polished | renders a man more virtuons and more wise. An womarried 
the nails, at the same time removing any Callosities that had} man is but half of a perfect being, and it requires the othcr 
formed on the palms and joints. Otber like trifles, which are| half to make things right; and it cannot be expected that in 
now commonly performed by each individual for:himself, were | this imperfect state he can keep the straight path of rectitude 
also attended by the Roman barber. apy more than a boat with oue oar, or bird with one wing 

can keep a straight course. 





tS pay 








OricIN OF FasnIonaABLE Dances—-France is pre-emi- 
nently a dancing country, and yet few of the dances now popu , 
lar bere are of French origin. The Contre-Danse is a native of a a. 





—The premises at the corner of Birchin 


England, and was first introduced into France by the dancer 
Trenitz ; the Waltz came from beyond the Rhine during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century ; the Galop was imported 
from Hungary in 1829, and was in a few years popularised by 
Gavarni and Balnac, As to the Polka, it was brought into 







treet, occupied for a period of thirty-six 
years by Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co., have been sold by 
auction at the Mart, for the sum of £29,500, to Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie, and Co., the private bankers next door, to whose 
premises they will be forthwith added. The property is held 


under the parish of St. Edmund-the-Martyr, at a ground rent of 


France by the Princess de Ligne, née Wanda, Princess Lubo-| pgo9 per anuum, for a period of which thirty years are unex- 


mirska, during the reign of Louis Phillippe. There was a com-| iraq 
plete furore for this dance both here and in England, and i 
scarcely a month had elapsed since its introduction before Le-} CHARLES Lamp UNDER ARREST.—The following anecdote 
vassor and Grassot danced a comic polka at the Palais Royal.| of Charles Lamb, which we clip trom Macmillan’s Magazine, 
The Cachuca, Fanny Elssler’s great triumph, has disappeared | is original and striking :—“It so happened that a lady and 
with the danseuse herself. The Schottische has no history ;| her sister came over from Edmonton one day to see the 
while the Cotillon belongs properly to the seventeenth century,| Lambs at Enfield, and in the evening Charles saw them part 
and owes its existence among us to a recent revival. of the way home. He left them ata certain point, and said 
he should go back straight to Mary. To Mary, however, he 
MapaME BoNAPARTE.—Madame Patterson Bonaparte has| did not go straight back, but went into a roadside tavern, and 
returned to Baltimore, where the eccentric old lady lives in | called for some liquor. He sat down to his refreshment near 
boarding-house in a rather parsimonious manner. Though she /two men, who, like himself, were drinking beer or spirits, 
is 78 years old'she retains the liveliness of her air and all/and got into conversation with them. He did not knéw 
the elegance of her ancient régime manners, One of ber grand-|them, nor they him. Nothing more passed for the time. 
sons is with her; the other is in the French army. Both are} Lamb paid his reckoning, and went away. A horrible mur- 
rather fast young men, She allows them an annual pension,| der had been perpetrated at Edmonton that very day. A 
and is said to have made a will, in which she bequeaths them her| man had been killed and robbed, and his body thrown into a 
fortune on condition that they do not marry American girls.—} ditch, The men with whom Lamb had been were the mur- 
Queen. . derers! Very soon after he had quitted their society, they 
Amper.—The uses to which amber is put are not very| Were arrested on the charge, and the next morning Lamb 
numerous. As a material for art carving nothing can be| himself was apprehended on suspicion of being an accom- 
more beautiful. The principal market is Constantinople,|Pplice! The matter, of course, was explained, and he was 
where it is made into pipe mouthpieces and articles of female | set at liberty ; bus the episode was a remarkable one, and it 
ornament, such as beads. The Turks and Armenians are| is now for the first time put forward, as we had it from the 
acknowledged to be first-rate judges of amber, and a con-| lips of one of the ladies whom he escorted home on that 
noisseur could enjoy no greater treat than a stroll through | eventful evening.” 
the Bazaar at Stamboul, where the amber-workers are located. 
For a pair of chibouk mouthpieces of moderate d:mensions,} ENGLAND's Corton Imports.—A complete return of the 
but well matched as to colour, sums varying from £20 to £50/ value of the raw cotton imported into Great Britain in 1866, 
will be demanded ; whilst for a chaplet of beads three sbillings| the total being £77,521 ,406, as compared with £66,032,193 in 
the drachm would not be considered exorbitant, although that | 1865, £78,203,729 in 1864, £56,277,953 in 1868, £31,093,045 in 
amount might be fractionally, reduced, should the purchaser | 1862, £38,653,398 in 1861, £35,756,889 in 1860, £34,559,636 in 
have the nerve and patience to devote & day or two to the| 1859, £30,106,968 in 1858, and £29,288,827 in 1857. The im- 
conduct of the bargain, and be able to withstand the flatter-| mense increase in the prices expended for raw cotton will not 
ing allusions to his imperial descent with which Ali or Hassan | escape attention, while last year’s expenditure was almost 
will plentifully bespatter him. There are many very fine ex-| the heaviest on record. Of the vast amount paid last year 
amples of carving in amber to be found in the royal collec- | for raw cotton the United States absorbed £34.977,986, while 
tions of Europe. In the loan collection at South Kensington | the corresponding total for 1865 was £12,085,484, and for 1864 
may be seen an octagonal casket, the property of Her Majesty | £1,711,890. The value of the raw cotton received last year 
the Queen, the oblong plates carved with figures emblematic] from British India was set down at £25,270,547, as compared 
of the cardinal virtues ; and in close proximity there is a larger | with £25,005,856 in 1865, and £88,214,723 in 1864. None of 
casket of architectural design, chiefly remarkable for the variety | the new fields appear to hold their own to any extent except 
of colours in the amber used in its construction. It is orna-|Iadia; the Bahamas, Mexico, China, d&c., seem to be fast re- 



























mented with statuettes, twisted pillars, and quaint panelling, | ceding to their old significance as centres of ction. A 
the workscans hip being Flemist of the pre be part of the 17h considerable quantity. of eotion wad wl ved, however, 
century. A very elegant piece of modern carving in amber | last year from and Egypt. 
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April 20 
Arorio Breps. too, along the of the water/ safe for the Prince Imperial to travel, as the Empress’s presence| Gam the distinguished amate - 
there came a flock of ed birds, to shelter ver under| is req) in Paridjdaring the month of May, in consequence of hp ye nde re me Om 


the lee of the shore, and to 

which the winds would not let freeze. 

of Southern Greenland—the Uria grylle of 
are often seen about Disco Island and Upern 

time; but I was much surprised to find them denizens of the 
Arctic night so near the Pole. It wasa singular sight to see 
them g about in the caves, under the ice-foot, at thirty 
degrees below zero, uttering their plaintive cry, and looking for 
all the world like homel hiidren, shoeless and in rags, 
orgnehing tor shelter beneath a door-stoop on a bleak December 
night. I wanted one of them badly for a specimen: but it 
would have required something stronger than the claims of 
science to have induced me to harm a feather of their trembling 
little heads.—“ Open Polar Sea” (Dr. Hayes). 








Tue ScurrLine or THE “ SEVERN.—It will be recollected 
that four prisoners, named Webb, Holdsworth, Berwick and 
Dan, were convicted during the last sessions of having scuttled 
the ship Severn. Since their conviction Captain Drummond, 
the gentleman who conducted the prosecution, has had an iu- 
terview with Webb, at his own request, and the prisoner then 
confessed that he was guilty of the crime imputed to him, and 
that the evidence of the witnesses were correct. 


LopogrR Francuise.—Notice has been given of the follow- 
ing amendment to supply the omission of the lodger franchise 
in the Government Reform Bill. At the end of clause 3, which 
enfranchises all ratepayers in b ghs irrespective of the value 
of their houses, to add these words :—* Or any man who shall 
have occupied ry sary | for the period aforesaid, as tenant, 
paying a rent not less in the whole than £10 a year, any portion 
of any house within the said borough.” In Lord Derby’s bill 
of 1859 it was proposed to enfranchise all lodgers who had paid 
rent at 83, a week or £20 a year. In Mr. Gladstone’s bill of 
1860 the qualifying rent was fixed at 4s, a week, or £10 a year. 
The latter is the same proposed to be adopted in committee. 





A Government oF ARIsTocraTs.—We have sometimes 
heard remarks made about the aristocrati position of Whig 
Cabinets. But that the present Government may very fairly 
compare with their political opponents in this respect may be 
thered from the following list of the more socially elevated of 
ts members :—Dukes: Marlborough, Richmond, Buckingham, 
Montrose, Beaufort. Brothers of Dakes : John Manners, Henry 
Lennox, Robert Montague. Marquis of Abercorn. LEarls of 
Derby, Malmesbury, Devon, Belmore, Bradford, Cadogan, Tan- 
le. Brothers and sons of Earls: Staniey, Naas, Royston, 
Corry, Noel, P. Herbert. Lord Chelmsford.—Sunday Gazette. 








A Marrmontat Civs.—Funerals in Paris are all con- 
ducted by the Compagne des Pompes Funebres. Weddings 
are henceforth to be celebrated by the Societe des Pompes 
Matrimoniales. There are three classes. You, an aspirant 
to bymeneal bliss, select age a You are a duke—sup- 
pose it fora moment. The ty will supply you—in case 
your private carriages have gone to | ager = celeches, on 
patent springs; masa at the grand altar, chairs of crimson 
velvet, war lights, ad libitum, postchaises and horses to con- 
vey,you and your bride to the Pyrenees, or elsewhere, and 
even furnish your nuptial chamber. Well, but if you 
are not a duke, and but a simple mortal—a mere correspond- 
ent, for instance—alas for you! The society can only marry 
you at aside altar, supply you with a limited number of tapers, 
and despatch you, per railroad, to Versailles or St. Cloud. 
Now, if you be an honest workman, this is what the society 
will do for you. It will order your wedding breakfast at a 
restaurant outside the barrier, and en pipes and fiddlers 
to perform the merriest of valses and quadrilles; and you and 

our bride will dance away with your friends till the small 
oer of morning, and be far more jolly, take my word for it, 
than “his grace” in the splendid chariot travelling away to 
Italy. —Paris Letter. 

N. A. ConrepERATION.—The Oourt Journal says: “We 
are glad to hear that her Majesty’s Government showed the dis- 
cretion, with regard to the new Colonial Confederation of Ame- 
rica, of substituting the word dominion for kingdom,.and that 
there is no project of establishing a kingdom and a new dynasty, 
and thereby losing our colonies in the course of time. The new 
Confederation will be calied ‘Canada.’” Bosh! 


A Privitecep M.P.—Mr. Kavanagh often discards his chair, 
and is carried out of the House by his servant, The hoo, mem- 
ber has changed his seat,and is now on a bench behind the 
Speaker. It isa strange sight to note a servant coming to the 
bench and giving his master what boys call “aback.” Mr. 
Kavanagh spriogs up easily enough, and is in that fashion car- 
ried away. When'divisions take place he remains in the cham- 
ber. He did this on Tuesday night. Until now it has beea 
thought that the rules of the House required the room to be 
empty of all but the tellers at a certain interval during the di- 
v.sion. 

ConcressionaL APrPrrRoPRIATIONS—Some items in the 
appropriations recently voted by Congress for the expenses 
of Government are interesting: For the army, $23 881,654 








for the navy, $16,794.244. Prin greenbacks costs $200,000. | g4™ 
Mr. Seward nan 


charges $60,000 for Atlantic cable messages ; for 
the printing of pablic documents $2,169,198 is required ; and 
for the Globe, $206,049, The lighting of the Capitol bas in- 
volved an expense of about $60,000, and there was a charge 
of $8,000 for warming the White-house. 


Evrorzan Cotonmrs ix Sourn Ammerica—Mr. Ford, 

r Majesty’s Secretary of on at Buenos Ayres, reports 
that there are ten colonies established in the Argentine Republic 
composed almost entirely of Buropean families, of which the 
aggregate number is 1394, containing 7,550 individuals. Several 
of these colonies are composed chiefly of Swiss, who have pros- 
well in their new homes on the land conceded to them by 

the Government. Some of the Swiss families at Baradero, 120 
Sencl setstom 1 ce potigd leben Oco calle hee 
on r c ustry. One family—hus- 
band, wife, and five cbhldren ia the colony of St. Carlos 
founded by # commercial house at » came over in 1859, nd, 
and labour repaid money advanced to 

them by the company for the worege and first expenses, and be- 
come possessed of a good farm of their own, with 94 head of 
cattle, 21 horses, 5,000 fruit trees, and many acres devoted to 








quite re. 
covered isto accompany his mother on her loog-contem- 
Slated visit to the ‘Huornal  Olty The jouraey is to take ft 





Chess. 


Compvuctsp sy Captain G. H. Mackunzrn. 


PROBLEM, No. 953,—By Herr H. Meyer. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLuTion TO PROBLEM NO. 952. 





White Black. 
1 Btks Kt 1 P tks Kt (a) 
2KtoK ¥ P tks 
3 Btks 3 Any move 
4 BtoQ Kt5 mate 
(a) 1 Bto K 6 (b) 
2RtoB3 2PtoQs 
3 KttksQ P 3 Any move 
4 R tks B mate 
(0) LBtoK B7 
B 2 R tks B (best) 


3 Kt to Kt 8, and White mates next move. 


From these any other variations may be found out without 
much difficulty. 





An interesting game played at Vienna, between Herren Hampe 
and Horsky. 








so on account of Black’s replying with PtoQ¢ 

(d) White prudently declines capturing the Kt. 

(e) A brilliant ce, made with the expectation of effecting 
a mate by the combined action of Queen and Roo! 

(f) B to Kt 2, followed by Q to K B4, would have won the 
e in a few moves, we believe. 
(g) & very excellent move which wins the exchange. Black 
evidently dare not take the Bishop without being mated. 

(A) Biack mak€sa gallant fight against the superior force of 
his adversary. 





Herr Steinitz gives the odds of Pawn and move to Dr. Mur- 


hy, of Dundee. 
my, Remove Biack’s K. B. P. 


White. Black. Black, 
Dr. M. Herr 8. Dr, M. Herr 8. 
1PtoRKR4 QKttoB3 12 QtoKt5ch BtoQ2 
2PtoQ4 PtoK4 18 Qtks KtP Castle. 
& PtksP Kt tke P 4QtksQP BtoK3 
4PtoKB4 KttoKB2 LB bod B to Q B5(d) 
5BtoQB4 K KttoR3s 16 PtoQKts Peat al 
6 KttoK B3(a) he 17 BtoQ2 toQR3 
7 Q to Q5 (4) QtoK2 *|18 PtoK 5 Kt tks P (e) 
8 KttoQBs PtoQBs 19 P tks Kt Sere 
EEL PtoQ4 20 KttwoK@(f) Ktks Kt 
10BtoKt3 QBwbB4 21 P tke R B tke Kt 
ll BtksQ P(e) Ptks B 23 PtoK B4(g) Qt KS 

And White resigns. 


(+) This isa perfectly sound and very attacking move, but 
Queen to her fourth is even stronger, 

(6) More showy than effective. 

(ec) Perceiving that he must lose a Pawn, Dr. Murphy plays 
judiciously in trying to obtain an equivalent, 

d) A fine move. 

‘e). The key-move of a brilliant combination. 

Ifthe had taken the Queen he would of course have been 





> 
mated on the move. 
tke B would be answered tke RB cb, and then the 
@ 3 Finck Rook would come in Sings overs. 


White, Black, Write. Black, 
Herr Hampe. Herr Horsky Herr Hampe. Herr Horsky. Po 
1PtoK4 toK4 KKt4 PtksQKtP 
2 Ktwo K BS th 30 Bb toKB6(g) RtoQ Bag 
3 PtoQ4 tks 1 Bt R tke B 
SPoass BP toQ3‘a) 32 QRtoQKtsq PtoQ4 
5PtoQB3 KttoK4(d) ,33 KRtoQBsq KtoQB2 
6PtkeQP KttksB |3 K to RS RtksQ 
7 Q toQ Réch 4h § 4 35 Ptke K RtoQ Req 
FH Sead BtoK Kt5 SE RtQB2 KtoQkKs 
9 KttoK KtS giegs Fa LY RtksQBP 
lWPtKRS BtoKR4 88 RtkeReh K tke K 
lL KttoQ2 PtoK R3 S9RtKBS PtoQs5 
lg K KttoBS KttoK B3 40RtkeK BP BtoQ3 
18 KttoK R4 Castles QR 41 K to Kt2 KtoQB4 
14 Castles Pto K Kkt4 42KtoKB3 KtoQB5 
15 KKttoB3(e) Pto K Kt5 43RtoKB6 BtoQB4 
16 P tks P B tks P “M4 RtksKRP PtoQé 
17 PtoQKt4 BtksKt 45 RtoK Req Pied? 
is Kt tks B Kt tke K P #5 KtoK2 KtoQ B6 
19 PtoQ5 KttoK Kt4 |47RtoR3ch KtoQB7 
20 KttoQ4(¢d) PtoQB4 48 RtoQs 5 aoeee 
21 KttoQ Kt5 Ktto KBéch(e) | 49 B tke B tke K B P(A) 
u2 KtPtks Kt KtoKteqch | 50 K tks K tks R 
23 KtoR2 Qto K2(f) 51 PtoK KtS KtoQB7 
4% BtoQKt2 RtoK Kt4 53 P to Kt6 K to Q Kt? 
25 KttksRPch K to Kts 53 Pto Kt? K tks R P 
26 KttoQBéch Kt P tka Kt 54 PQueensch P to Q Kt6 
27QPtksP RtoKR4ch s2°F; Ktto kts 
28 K to Kt3 Qto K Kt4ch | 56 K to K2 and wins 
(a) This is inferior to B to Q B4 or Kt to K B3, 

(b) Taking the Q B P would not be good play. 
(c) Kt to K B5 which looks a move would not have been 


viére, and Mr, M‘Donnell. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
M. de R. Mr. M'D. M.deR, Mr. M'D. 
1PtoK4 Ptok 21 PtoKBS Ptks KtP 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 22 Kt tke P PtwKR4 
ibook Pay TT Kt tksB 
4BtoQKt5 Ptks KP 2%KRtoK RtkeB 
5 Kttke K P 9293 ') 25 R tke Kt Rto K Kt4 
6 Bore KttoK2 4% PtcKB4 PtoKRS 
TQtteKP BtoQ2 -# bay BtoK4é - 
caer Jee [siete bee 

es t t 
10 PtoQé Ptok B4 20 # to K 6¢d) P tks R P ch 
= af B2 PtoKk3 3. KtoR Q tks QBP 
WKttoQ2 PtoK Kt4 83 PtoK7 99 55a 
mewcie Shot, |BGete. Gea 

toQs 
15 PtoQ Kt3 Bto Kt2 83 GikakPca(ok to Qa 
IW BtoQRS PtoK KtS 36 PtksRch K tks Q 
HE td} Qto K Kt4 37 QtoKt8ch KtoQv 
Bivyy dees’ (esas Feo 
Boeri Sea: BERR gekye 
Drawn game, 


(4) Q to Q4 is the correct play, forgetful of which Black 
pays Sag which causes him’ the loetot a Pawn and an infe- 


(6) It seems to us the P to K Kt8 would have been stronger 


(c) P tks Rwould have given White the game at once, 
neither a Ag cogous to men advantage in a slight hmm ed 
(a) Very prettily ploged it ‘Biack tak 
¢) Very prettily play: ‘6 the Q with K, White 
calls back a Knight with his Pawn, ch . 
pe a ak a — » checking the King and Queen, 





A good game played in the Westminster Chess Club between 
Messrs. De Vere and Burden. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. De V. Mr. B. Mr. De.V. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoKs8 WM RtoQBch BwBS 
2PtoQ4 PtoQé 22 R tks B P tke R 
8S KttoQBsS Ptks P 23 Bto K 4ch at 
4 Kt tke P KttoK B3 $e tay K to 
5 Kt tks Kt Peay 2 QtksKtP KtoK? 
6 KttoK BS BtoQ3 2% QtksBPch KtoB 
TBtoQ3s PwkKRS3 27 RtoQ7 ouegs 
8 Castles KttoQB3 $ bat Ley to K 
9S BtoKSs BtoQ2 29 BtoKt6ch K tkeR 
10PtoQB4 KttoKkt5 30 BtoB5 fy 
WU BtoQKt BtoQBs 81 Q tks Qch to BS 
12 PtoQs P tks P 3 QtoK6ch KtoBé 
S$ $4 OE Bs 33 QtoK5ch KtoBs 
14 QtoKch te Q2 BMQwoQs4 oSeqe 
IS PtoQBS5 BtoQkt4 85 ryt to Kkt3 
16 PtksKB Q&ttoBS |36 QtoK4ch KtoKt 
17 BtoK 5 Kt tks B 87 PtoK Kt3 Pto Kk Kté 
18 KttkeKtch K tks P 88 PtoKR4 PtksP 
19 Kt tke Pch Sy 39 Q tks P 
20 Qto Kt4ch to B38 

And Black shortly resigned. 





Free to Everybody. 
A Large 6 pp Circular, giving ‘intormation of the greatest im- 
tance to Ad youn, of om » Tao 
It teaches how the homely may become beautifal, the despised 
ted, and the forsaken loved. 


No young lady or gentleman should fail to send their Address, 
and receive a copy post-paid, by return mail. 
Address P. O. Drawer, 21, 
Troy, N. Y. 





Know Thy Destiny. 

Mapamez E. F. THorntow, the great English Astrologist, 
Clairvoyant and Psychometrician, who has astonished the 
scientific classes of the Old World, has now located herself at 
Hudson, N. Y. Madame fharnton possesses such wonderful 
powers of second sight, as to enable her to impart knowledge of 
the test importance to the single or married of either sex. 
While in a state of trance, she delineates the very fi of 





ery the 
person you are to marry, and by the ald of an instrument of in- 
tense oo. koown as the a, guarantees to produee 
a life like picture of the future hus or wife of the — 
together with date of —_ position in life, leading traite 
character, &c. This is no humbug, as th d of test jale can 
assert. She will send when desired a certified certificate, or written 
guarantee, that the om ag is what it purports to be. By enclos- 
ing a small lock of bair, and stating place of birth, age, 
tion and complexion, and enclosing fifty cents and stam en- 
velope addressed to yourself, you will receive the picture and 
desired information by return mail. All communications sacred- 
ly confidential. Address in confidence, Mapamz E. F. Tuorn- 
Ton, P. O. Box 223, Hudson, N. Y. 








PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hrir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever prodaced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
dent of the frag odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. ‘ 
A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and ite wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles tor sale by 
all Draggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, | t, and an qualled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the orl- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO,, New York, 


And sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, 
35 cents and 75 cents ba bottle. “ 
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MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with discolorations on_the face, 
F use PERRY'S celebrated 





or Fre should 
AND Fi S LOTION, “Ir te Propnech, 7 
Bia pape het fom 


ln New 














THE ALBION. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade, 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tur Great American Tz4 Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous dfains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT 
ME CAN GET. 

When you have added to these gicuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
‘erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
‘tion of a small commiesion paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
‘try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
‘this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get ups 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how mach Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulare. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
‘we will put each party’s goods in separate pochegta, and mark 
‘the name u them, with the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 

and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The fands to pay for the goods ordered cen be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘collect on delivery."’ 

Fer manner of getting up Clubs, &c., 
this paper March 30th.) 

Aiter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tuas Great American Tga Com- 
Pay, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as pear as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 


gins them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 


see advertisement jn 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GRE 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 

EN, '70c., 80c., ¥Uc., best $1 per Ib. 
AN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
OOLONG [#iack], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL [Green J, 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1.10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BaEAKFAST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best.$1 20 


i 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
COFFEBS ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
large [mers of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per ib., and warrant it vo give perfect satisfaction 





INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
1866. Office of the 
ONFICR OF THR ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANOB OOMPANY, 
imsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


Naw Yorx, January 30th, 1867. 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFF 


this Com; 
ments of the 
Premiums on wasnt risks 
Premiums received during 


OF 


‘AIRS 
fn conformity with the require- 


is published 
Bection of the Act of ite Golessbes — 


December wet, 1865.. $640,311 00 
the year to Dec, 31,1866: 


sone ceeceeeees sees oo G2,388,246 6 


On Marine Risks 
On Toland... dO .....seseseressesee 


7 
212,103 14 2,595,849 21 
$3,235,660 92 


Tbe amount of Earned Premiums during the Year, 


less retarn Premiums, W2S.....0..-sseeseceseses 


Loooes paid during the year: 
On e KB ..ccccceccces 
On Inland....do 
Expenses and 


oe eee cee cece ceeesooee 


UFANCe......... 278, 


2,120,822 80 


+ oeees $2,882,018 81 
205,749 99 


$2,866,407 14 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 1866, were as 


follows, \iz.:— 





4 Bondsand M pcoccccccepesee 
Real Estate an ortgeget mss 


$440,650 00 


ae Loans on 

of Re aI Bet 425,543 42 
Yash...... oe cutee 
Bills Receivable..... cocccccce gecces cccccscceceeoece 
Premium Accounts not yet collected...........-..0- 94,265 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’..... peecdecce $,103 00 





+ + + +81,988,889 89 


Total... ccccccccerscecseerssccssescereces 
The foregoing statement has been made to conform strictly to 


the requirements of the Com 


y’s Charter. 


The KECEIPTS and EXPENDITURES of the Company for the 


year ending 3lst December, 1866, 


have been as follows: 


Expenditures for Marine Losses, Return Pre- 


miums, Expenses, &C.........ccccccccccccccccceccs $3,506,069 14 
ed Premiums, Profits on Gold, 
em en. Hee a eraeas sn 
. Oe 
Excess of Expenditures over Receipts,........... «++ $930,606 88 
The Company were liable at the end of 


the year for Unpaid Loeses, Return 


Premiums, Commissions, &c., 
mated at 


esti- 
prove . $648,611 43 


Less, to be received for advance in value 


of Real Estate, 
sundry Salvage, 
other claims 
mated at. 


> » and for 
Re-Insurance and 
ue the Company, esti- 


$413,426 36 285,185 07 


iis sicntnendaanaannsendseeansnen $1,165,791 95 
Amount of nineding Scrip called in and cancelled $1,161,820 00 


In view of the above result the Board of Trustees have this day 
ordered that the outstanding Scrip or Certificates of Protits here- 
tofore issued by the Company be reduced their entire amount, 
and the certificates issued therefor called in and cancelled. 





Holders of certificates not heretofore redeemed are hereby noti- 
fied of the, action of the Board, and are requested to surrender 


such certificates at the office of the C 





y for jon 


» 


The Board of Trustees also resolved that asubscription of FIVE 


HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of notes in advance of pre- | © 


miums be taken wp in addition t 
DRED THUUSAND DOLLARS 
cluded in the above assets. 


© the cash capital of FIVE HUN- 
already subscribed, and not in- 


No Fire Risks, disconnected from Marine, have been taken 


by the Company. 
The Company, 0’ 


the Slst Dec., 1866, held Assets as 





above, valued at.........--ceceeseecececeseeseece $1,998,869 39 
The total of ali ascertained and estimated Liabilities 
on that day were, (exclusive of amount of Premiums 
on outstanding risks, $636,703 75) .............+6 - 1,856,157 50 
$632,731 80 
Cash Capital subscribed, to be added............... $500,000 00 
Making amount of Assets remaining with the Com- 
pany, (exclusive of the proposed subscription of 
notes in advance of Premiums,).............++. ++ $1,132,731 80 
By order of the Board, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Szcuerarr. 
Trustees: 
Moses H. Grinnell, Jacob R. Nevius, rge G. Hobson, 
Roswell 8p’ Isaac A. —, R. Pyne, 
since hi, fanceaen* Sent Fonsi 
Ww ohn 8. Wr a 
Samuel L. Mitchell, William Vousachs, 8. Jaffray, 
Fred. G. Foster, William Toel, Oothou 
Peter Poirier, ward R. Anthony, Ernest Caylus, 
Louis Lorut, Thos. J. Slaughter, erick Chauncey, 
Samuel A. Sawyer, Joseph Gaillard, Jr, Geo. L. Kingsland 
Elias Ponvert, Alex. M. Lawrence, James M. Campbell. 
Simon De ” Isaac Bell, 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 


EDWARD R. 
Isaac H Waxxsr, Secretary. 


ANTHONY, Vice-President, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing thei! 
Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No, 280 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 133 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ srancuzs” of 
the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in parts 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS. We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 

P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, bY CLUBBING together, ther can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 anp 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orricz Box No, 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr. 


call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 


tw We 
* store is at Nos, $1 and 83 Vesey|Street—Lanez DOUBLE sTORE, 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBB INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ofttice, L114 
BRANCH 


Broadway. 
OFFICE. 


®@ Cooper Imstitute, 3d Avenue, 


(TNCORPORATED 1828) 


2 +++ = $255,057 77 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..9756,687 77 


Peete ares 


Insures 

Policies Issuea ana Losses 

at ite various Agencies in 
States, 





RW. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J, GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


at ususl rates. 
peindipel cities in the Gold 
JAMES W. OTIS, President, 


25 | of, or their } 


COMPANY, 


New York, 26th January, 1867. 
t=” The following Statement of the Affairs of this Gompeny. 
on the Sist of December, 166, is published in conformity 
with the provisions of its Charter : 
Premiums unearned 3ist December, 1865............. $140,486 63 
Premiums received during the year ending 3lst De- 
cember, 1866 781.992 65 


Total premiums.,............. 


Earned premiums of the year........ «+. -8734,712 85 
Losses and expenses........... $421,859 67 


Reinsurance and re- 
turn premiums. ..$174,002 02 
ASSETS. 
Slst December, 1866. 
Cash in Banks....... pevcbhehs corny devises $106,608 31 
United States Stocks...........c0eeeeeeee 226,713 7% 


Stocks of States, Cities, and Corporations, 
Bonds, and Mortgages, and: Loans on 
QE ocscccctetecrbesia< Pescewpbanas 152,523 75 $485,845 $1 


Subecription Notes and other Bills Re- 
ceivable, Uncollected Premiums and 
Accrued Interest..... evcgescs 

Salvages and Unsettled Accounts. 








toe 242 30 
26,875 92 $710,118 22 
Total amount of Assets............ beoved $1,195,964 00 
The Board ot Trustees have resolved to pay Six per Cent. In 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders there- 
representatives, on or after March next. 
After allowing for _— losses in the case of vessels out of 
time and unsettled claims, they have also declared a dividend, 
free from government tax, of twelve and one-half per cent. on 
the net amount of earned premiums of the year ending Sist De- 
cember, 1866, for which certificates will be issued on or after 1st 
of March next. 
The profits of the Company, for which certificates have 
been issued, amount to 
Additional profits from lst January, 1866, to 1st Janu- 





$703,200 06 





iG PEE adudtnnscenevernscones - 138,851 16 
RIT chs ccumiebonsoninubinebnewenacen evetes $842,051 06 
Rolecieed in 





Amount remaining with the Company ............ -- $696,631 06 
By order of the Board, 
OHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
Trustees, 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz., SIMON Dz VISSER, 
GEORGE MOSLE, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
EDWARD F. DAVISON, ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
Lz MOYNE, Jz., FRED’K G. FOSTER, 
E. H.R. LYMAN, GEORGE CHRIST 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, RICHARD P. RUNDLE, 
FRANCIS COTTENET, JOHN A. RALLI, 
ALEX. HAMILTON, JR, JAMES BROWN, 
GEORGE F. THOMAK, N. D. CARLILE, 
H. SAND, WILLIAM SCHALI 
. F. CARY, LEOPOLD HUFF 
CORNELIUS K. SUTTON, WM. 8. N, 
DWARD Hal F COUSINERY 


D T, 
LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, 
JOHN F. SCHEPELER, 
CHARLES LULING, 


GU8TaV SCHWAB, 
LAWRENCE WELLS, 
WM. E. A. MACKINTOSH. 


BUGENSE DOUTILE, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 
CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE, 
This Company have made arrangements to iseue, when d: 


esired 
Policies and Certificates payable fin Lonpow and LiveRPoot, at 
the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KiLeinwort & Cogn. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 491 Broadway, N. Y. 


I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successfal for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. Therejare some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite,”’ 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 7 





IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five per 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter : full directions given upon 





Agents wanted in City and Country. 











— 








THE ALBION. 





INSURANCE, 
QUEEN [FIRE) INSURANCE CO., 





Deposited in the Insurance Department et Albany. 
United States Branch, No. 117 Broadway, N.Y. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. 
WILLIAM H. ROSS, Secretary. 


Trustees in New York. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 


WILLIAM H, MACY 
Pres, Leather Mauf. Bk. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, 
Pres. Manhattan Bank. - 


Directors in New York.  * 
uae D. Babcock, Martin Bates, Archibald Baxter, 


HB. . Claflin, William H. Guion, $ Lay Johnston, 
Bhepherd Wena Henry F. 8psulding, J: ——~wey 
lam W: Hon. James Harper, ex- 





ASTROLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 


AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 
MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 


MADAME 4H. A. PERRIGO, 
reveals secrets no mortal ever knew. She restores to hap: 
pines those who, from doleful events, catastro crosses 
loss cr? frien ayer ign” &., 9 news be- 
come ndent. rings to 
ives oieeation concerning t friends o or lovee, restores 
or stolen property, tells you the business you are best quali- 


fied to > mateee oad bs Fe ron, Se eee ae causes 
speedy marriages and ag tp tt. the wer ee 908 oD on marry, ome 
you the name, likeness an the person. 

Teads your very dar and nla and by her almost 3 atural oe 
unveils the dark dden myeteries of the future. From the 


: eo firmament—the J Stare that be me ag 
or predominate —from the aspects and posi- 
planets and fixed stars in the heavens at the 

time of birth, she deducés the future destiny of man. Fail not 
to greatest Astrologist on earth. It costs you but a 
trifle, and you may never n have so favourable an oppor- 
saltation fee, with likeness and all desired informa- 

ties living ata distance | can consult the Madame by 


i 
: 


i 
7 





mail with equal safety and satis to AA, 
person. A full and explicit chart, ay out, with all’ inquiries 
anewered and lik: enclosed, sent by mail on receipt of price 


highes furnished th “‘eairing Toe Mad = A 
it order ose em. P e 
day of the month and in which you were born, 
small lock of hair. ga 

Address, Mapas H. PERRIGO, 


P. O. Daawzr 293, Burra.o, N. Y. 
WHISKERS 
AND 


eS soon iatoamn ih 


Forced in three to five weeks 4 
using De Rev NE’S 3 RESTAUKATEUG CAPILLAIRE, th 
_ wonderful discovery i: odern 





upon the 
manner. 


aod a. imost miraculous a t has been 
e elite of Paris don with the most flattering suc- 

= - ot all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 

satisfaction is not given in every instance, the money will be 

cheerfully refunded. Price postpaid, $1. 

and mailed free. Address BER- 

GER, Ben SaUTTS &CO., cea! No, 28 River Street, Troy,N. Y. 
Bole Agents for the United States, 


BEAUTY ! 
Auburn, Golden, Flaxen and Silken Ourls, 


PRODUCED by theuse of Prof. DE BREUX’ beyond 
CHEVEUX. One cation warranted to curl the most 


+ tal 








of Paris an 
ealed and id $1 Resetpeirs Cireu 
s by mail, s ap ve 
aks whites tres. Address dao pega Bh & CO., Chemists, 
No. 2e5 River St., Troy, N. Y., Sole agent for the United States. 


EXCELSIOR | EXCELSIOR! ! 
CHASTELLAR'S 
Hair Exterminator !! 
For Removing Superfiuous Hair. 


ladies especially, this invaluable depilatory recommends 
an almost indispensable article to female beauty, is 
fon not burn or injure the skin, but acts hal from 
r from 








To the ladies 
ae 
oe the roots, ——_ to remove a ene 


Soanemnts, @ the body, complet 
and radically hae nde po lea the skin teat 
and natural This is the only article use by 2 
the only real effectual ry in existence, Pric 
package, sent post. to any sddress on wee tee] 
BERGER, SCHUTTS & CO., Chemists 
285 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 





FIMANCIAL. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William, 


Capital and Surpins, $2,000,000. 


This Com we) tory for m: into 
watt pany egal depottor pene pane Court, 


Interest ‘hakowoa on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawm at any 
time, and will be entitled to Interest 
fer the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, Administrators or Trustees of and females 
ed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious 
= ae Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 
epository for le 





TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


CooPER, Epwr D. Morean, 
> ARNOLD, ——— we P 
YAL PHELPS, ouN JacoB Astor, Jr., 
Joun J. Cisco, Dante D. lean, 
Dante. 8. MILLER, Epwarp JonEs, 
James SvuypaM, muL1aM H. Macy, 


HEPHERD KwNapPpP, StoaN, 
Jomn J. James Low, 
B. F. WHEELWRIGET, Crrvus Curtiss, 
Cuartzs E. Brut, Wx. 5. HeRRmax, —— 
Wuuus Tu Sam. NELson, 
Wuaon G. Hunt, Erastus Corning, A’ —y 
Wu. E. Doves, Jas. 8. Seymour, Auburn, 

RE WaLworts, 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 





SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and and 15 New St. 
BTOOKS AND BONDS BO BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





Joszrn U. Oavis, President. Joun T. Hix, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Goyernment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
3863 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
DIRECTORS: 


Grorce A, FELLows, 
8. C. Parkuursrt, 
Cras. 


Wruus A. Koss, 

Tuomas A. Vrex, Jz., 

Groner A. WICKS, MUNZESHEIMER, 

Barnet L, Solomon, J. O. Wurrenoves, 
Josera U. Orvis. 


Receives the oqseunte of Ban in, ers, Savings — = In 
rance Compan og ess men general 

"Revenue stamps suppl $20 po 4 = s a Siscount, $100 
‘our 8Ta’ CTIONAL ‘CURRENCY. 

at any bank free of charge in sums not less than 


,000, Ts Sal el tren on expente Tettes; one, two, and 
gin Oui int of Ennai 8100 pieces inbags of $30., 
Bought and 80 if desired. 

UOMPOUND DINTRREST N 
Bought and supplied to | 


{2 Collection made on a the most favourable terms. 








make the LUCK-STICH, and’ rank 7 2 





. mn at 28D Most FLRASING 1 PLeaste 7 NG TOOTH 
e W. 
BERARAING APRA na Pear 
GRANCE to - 4 aes st 
Preparea 


DELLUC & CO. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 
Ne. 635 New Werk. 
cavriok.  * 
our 


f the Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, ' ral 
desirableness of the Buitching when done, and the wide range of 
their application.— Report of the American Institute, 





PYLE’S ©. K. SOAP. 


The ‘best fanily sosp in América, Similar in quality to the 
best English soap, becomes extremely hard, and is useful for 
Laundry, Bath, or Toilet. Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar, and 
Baking Sods, ae also fet clas article, and slwaye fll weg 





SGALES. 


These SCALES have been manufactured b ORIG: 
IIVENTORS for newly 40 YEARS, and erenoe 


THE ACKNOWLEDCED STANDARD 


throughout the country. DEALERS in articles bo 
sold by weight cannot afford to use any other than NOM, pad 


gp ortalognes, with cuts and descriptions, furnished en applica 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. 253 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 


; THE 
Wise Men of the Land, 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
From 
Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
aS THE 

Best and Most Reliable Medicine 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 
The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand-parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

TARRANT 4&4 CO., 


278 Greenwich’ and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale py all Druggists. 


OLLUWA?’sS PILLS and Vintment.—Dropsy 
—The action of these remedies on the blood, checks the too 
rapid effusion of the watery humors into the absorbents, aod by 
equalizing the flow of the secretions, renders the disease compa- 
ratively inactive, the Ointment penetrating through the pores of 
the skin, drains by evaporation the serum Collected in the cellular 
tissue and ultimately performs a radical cure. The Pills arity 
(he blood and strengthen the digestive organs. Sold by why 








gists. 








THE 


Albion, 


orang = an in 18242. 


A Weekly a every Saturday Morning, 
of Row Tork York, ana ana devoted devoted to a 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

This old established and popular Periodical is supplied 
the public at the rate of - — - 

Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents Weekly. 

LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Locas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
AtLan’s SIR WALTER SUOTT, 
Sruarr’s 


GTON, 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knigut’s LORD NEL8O 


ENL, Le 
*s THREE MEMBERS OF THE 


Hwxrine TEMPERANCE 80C’Y 
THE CASTLE OF I8C Stanfield’s Pict 
WAnDESFORDE’S MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, no 

s FROM WKING. 





Lanpezsr’s RE 

LanpsEgr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENUEB, 

Lanpszzr’s DEER PAS 

Wanpesrorps's FLORENCE Wort aL 
Witxrns’ Lay ag Yt hd wo 

Wanpesrorps’s DR. KAN 


rhe While’ on Wisleted Whe’ de ixtyil wing made 
for the ALBION. hry 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
on s paste board roller. Price $2 each. 
CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Tare oe Albion to getter 
Five 09 e pa Engraving to getter up. 
Tan Coptas, $40, wiih an Engraving to each Men 
with pS nn Sane to each Subscriber, 
aud an extra Copy of the ALBION for getter up, 
ADVERTISING RATES: 
% Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« « over one and under three months, 
15 “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
ta” Money may be transmitted in registered letters or P. 0. 
Order, at the risk of 
te Tun Axzion is 
bers in the cities of New and 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, pa 
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